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SOCIAL DIFFERENTIATION AND SOCIAL INTEGRA- 
TION.’ 


OrGanic and superorganic processes are the same in principle, 
but different in method. Social evolution obeys the same gen- 
eral laws as organic evolution, but the mode of operation in each 
is so unlike that the general identity is difficult to recognize. 
So great is this difference that, in discussing the latter, biological 
terminology may be avoided and only sociological and anthro- 
pological terminology employed. The terms “differentiation” 
and “integration,” however, though chiefly used in biological 
discussions, belong as properly to the other sciences and cannot 
well be dispensed with. 

In the present state of science all considerations of man that 
involve his origin and development must necessarily start from 
the biological standpoint. The fundamental truth that man is a 
species of animal may be taken as established. It is therefore 
the human species, Homo sapiens, with which both the anthro- 
pologist and the sociologist have to deal. This species has 
descended from more remote animal ancestors in the same way 
that all other species now constituting the fauna of the globe 
have reached their present state. Whether it be Pithecanthropus 
or Homosimius that forms the latest link in the chain that leads 
back to Dryopithecus and earlier true simian forms is the taxo- 
nomic problem of the biologist. The anthropologist, and 


*From the Annales de linstitut international de sociologie, Vol. 1X (1903), pp. 
49-85. 
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especially the sociologist, are concerned with the genus Homo 
and with what has taken place since that genus acquired its full 
standing as such. 

Biologists are now practically unanimous in maintaining that 
every distinct species has developed through descent with modifi- 
cation under conditions that combined to produce that particular 
form. Such conditions can only exist in a definite and more or less 
limited territorial area. Each species is thus usually confined to 
such an area. If it has a wider distribution, the form is correspond- 
ingly varied, indicating dispersion subsequent to the time at which 
it attained its specific character at some one point or limited area. 
That this was the case with man is as certain as it is with other 
species. The idea once quite prevalent, even among leading 
biologists, that the same species could originate at different 
times and places has disappeared along with the conception of 
special creation upon which it was based, and the theoteleogical 
views that formerly prevailed. It is negatived by the admission 
of a phylogenetic connection with ancestral forms, since, under 
the infinitely varied conditions by which every new form is 
produced, the chances are infinity to one against the production 
of two identical species at different points. So much for the 
doctrine of polygenism which some anthropologists and sociolo- 
gists have thought it necessary to revive and call in to explain 
certain phenomena presented by human races and human society. 
I shall endeavor to show that no such hypothesis is necessary. 

Assuming, then, that man was developed upon some limited 
area presenting the conditions to the production of just such a 
being, we may gain a fairly clear conception of the nature of his 
early history. It must be remembered, however, that there does 
not now exist any race of men corresponding to the absolutely 
primitive type. The lowest races known to us are such as have 
for one reason or another remained for ages in an undeveloped 
state, but during all these ages they must of necessity have 
undergone profound modification. Many of them have fluctu- 
ated, having once belonged to far more developed types, and 
subsequently degenerated in adapting themselves to simpler or 
severer conditions of existence. 
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SOCIAL DIFFERENTIATION. 


The fundamental character that distinguishes man from all 
other species of animals is his greater brain development and 
consequent increased powers of all kinds. The first mental 
faculty to tell in his history was memory. In all other animals 
blood-relationship is almost immediately forgotten. In man it 
is remembered, and this is the basis of the kinship group which 
is the natural foundation of society. The primary social cohe- 
sion is the consanguineal bond. The horde is at first only a 
family, and it never becomes anything more than a kinship 
group. The clan is only a larger kinship group rendered pos- 
sible by higher mental powers and longer memory. Hordes and 
primitive clans, like animal cells, are limited in size, but not in 
growth, and the consequence in the one, as in the other case, is a 
multiplication by division. New hordes and clans are produced, 
and as these must each occupy different territorial areas, a pro- 
cess of expansion takes place. If the conditions of existence 
were everywhere the same, this expansion might take the form 
of a true circle, pushing out in concentric bands from the original 
center. But no such uniformity of conditions can be conceived 
of. The least diversity would suffice to give some trifling 
impetus to one radius in preference to another, and the form of 
the figure would begin to be irregular. In the actual state of 
things at any point on the earth’s surface that anyone may please 
to select, the natural inequalities in the environment would at 
once produce great irregularities. The multiplying hordes would 
push out in only a few favored directions, would follow the water 
currents, string along the shores of seas or lakes, seek the nut- 
bearing forests and the bays abounding in shellfish, yielding to 
all the elements that promised an easier and more certain sub- 
sistence, 

Another equally important mental faculty distinguishing man 
is cunning and inventive power. By means of this he was able 
to break over the faunal boundaries that limit the distribution of 
other species, and to overflow into other regions to which he was 
not originally adapted. All other species are restricted to special 
districts and unable to quit them. Every attempt to do so proves 
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fatal to the individuals that make it. They find themselves in an 
environment to which they are not adapted and therefore hostile 
to them, and they quickly succumb to adverse influences. Any 
species that could successfully overstep its faunal barriers would, 
according to the now well-understood laws of multiplication, 
soon overspread the globe. That no species has done this proves 
the general law of faunal limitation. Man alone acquired this 
power, and this was the result of his superior resourcefulness, 
due in turn to his inventive faculty. For however feeble the 
inventive powers of primitive peoples may appear to the civilized 
man, they were greatly in excess of those of any other species of 
animal, and it required only a little exercise of reason to neu- 
tralize the most effective influences exerted by the environment 
in restricting migration. The ability to cope with the remaining 
fauna, to evade the attacks of predatory species, and to entrap 
and ensnare animal enemies, was alone almost sufficient for this. 
The least success in counteracting injurious climatic conditions, 
such as the most primitive forms of clothing and shelter insure, 
further conduced to the same end. The acquisition of an omnivo- 
rous character, such as belongs to all primitive races, rendered 
the food-supply certain, even before the introduction of any of 
the arts by which both the vegetable and animal kingdoms were 
early made to contribute to man’s nourishment and comfort. 
The invention of the earliest weapons of the chase and the most 
primitive instruments for tilling the soil disarmed the hostile 
environment and converted the dangerous forces of nature into 
means of subsistence for man. 

Thus emancipated from the slavery of the environment, this 
favored species commenced that career of universal expansion 
which ultimately compassed the entire globe. Although his 
memory was sufficient to establish the kinship group, this faculty 
was not sufficient to maintain a connection between the daughter- 
hordes and the ancestral horde from which they had descended, 
and a few removes were sufficient to obliterate all traces of rela- 
tionship. Tradition, which has been aptly called social memory, 
did not yet exist, and those groups that had wandered farthest 
from the original center of dispersion were utter strangers to the 
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mother-group. As they moved out along special and extremely 
irregular lines, in the manner already described, there were soon 
produced many such terminal groups, and these were usually 
remote from each other, often separated by seas or mountain 
chains. 

The period during which this process was going on, however 
long it may have been, may be called the period of social differ- 
entiation. In it languages were formed, but, owing to gradual 
isolation, each group acquired a language of its own. At least 
the variation that would. naturally take piace in the language of 
any group would soon render it practically a different language 
from that of any of the remoter groups from which it had 
descended. A fortiori would the languages of all the terminal 
groups be different from one another. It would be the same 
with customs. The differences of environment would alone 
accomplish this, but customs naturally tend to vary, and unless 
there be intercommunication, they rapidly differentiate. The 
customs as well as the languages of all the different radiating 
lines would be utterly unlike except in certain fundamentals. 
When customs and ceremonials at length took the form of cults 
and religions, these, too, were different, and all the scattered 
groups ultimately presented the utmost heterogeneity in all their 
social characteristics. Between them the only points of agree- 
ment were biological. They still all belonged to the same genus 
and the same species, and were all equally men. 

We have thus far pictured the scattered hordes as wholly 
isolated or only feebly joined to their ancestral groups along 
certain irregular lines by vanishing threads of memory and unor- 
ganized tradition. This would grow weaker and weaker as they 
receded from the primitive cradle, until everywhere on the 
remoter periphery all social connection would be lost. The 
different lines would be of very unequal length, and, as a matter 
of history, some of them reached out to the peopling of distant 
continents. All the social differences and certain physiological 
modifications due to differences of climate in the regions occu- 
pied, taken together, are what have finally produced the different 
races of men, and all the differences that exist among human 
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races may be accounted for as the normal effects of social differ- 
entiation. 
SOCIAL INTEGRATION. 

Social differentiation forms the first chapter in the history of 
human society. The second chapter treats of social integration, 
and this is as far as it is proposed to go in this paper along this 
line. In a comparatively short time (and we are not at all 
limited in the matter of time) the number of human races 
was very great. These were all absolutely distinct sociologically, 
and many of them were wholly different ethnologically. They 
were alike only in their biological aspects. They were all human 
races. The number of races at a certain stage, viz., at the stage 
of maximum differentiation, was vastly greater than it is now, 
and greater than it was at any subsequent stage. This reduction 
in the number of human races was the result of social integra- 
tion. 

A drainage map of any great continent will show that the 
large streams that converge in their lower courses are made up 
of numerous smaller streams higher up, and that these are com- 
posed of great numbers of minor tributaries on the high plateaus. 
Many of these latter, when belonging to one of the great drain- 
age systems, have their ultimate sources close to those belong- 
ing to the next adjacent system. Let us imagine two of those 
moniliform chains of human migration that I have described 
creeping slowly up two of these great drainage basins, the con- 
strictions between the numerous bead-like links having in most 
cases so far deepened that all social and racial connection has 
been repeatedly severed. In both these lines the more remote 
groups, after reaching the highlands, have further ramified in 
partial correspondence with the topography, until groups are 
found in both far up among the ultimate sources of the smaller 
tributaries. In a tropical or subtropical region, such as that in 
which the human race could alone have had its origin, these high 
plateaus must be covered with dense forests. In the pursuit of 
game and other means of subsistence the more venturesome of 
these terminal groups could not fail occasionally to cross over 
the narrow divide that separated the head waters of the two 
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great drainage systems. We may imagine two members of the 
two terminal groups that, under these natural conditions, chanced 
to occupy the opposite adjacent slopes accidentally to meet in 
the forest. What would be the result? If they should speak 
to each other, it would be in a language that neither could under- 
stand. There would arise in the breasts of both a mingled assem- 
blage of crude savage feelings. Fear, wonder, hate, and rapacity 
would be among the blended emotions and motives to action. 
The result of such a first encounter would depend upon too many 
conditions to admit of prediction. But the repetition of such 
encounters, and especially the accidental meeting of bands from 
such different tribes, would lead to consequences that can be 
readily foreseen. When such encounters became frequent, as 
they could not fail ultimately to do, nothing could prevent hos- 
tility and war. Each group would look upon the other as some- 
thing utterly foreign and unassimilable. There would be no 
“consciousness of kind.” The possession of the human form 
might cause the existence of somewhat different sentiments from 
those aroused by encountering a tiger or a bear, but that there 
should arise any sentiment of humanity or any desire to cultivate 
closer relationships, is wholly out of the question. The com- 
bined effect of all the sentiments excited would be the desire to 
kill and destroy this new-found beast that could only be con- 
ceived as a natural enemy. 

The more frequently such races were brought into contact, 
the more bitter would grow the animosity. The more they 
learned of each other, the more intense would be the mutual 
hatred. The first thing to strike each would be the utter dis- 
similarity, and everything that one race did or possessed that the 
other did not do or have would intensify the feeling of contempt. 
When it was found that not only were their languages different, 
but that their practices, customs, ceremonies, cults, and fetishes 
were all strange and unknown, the degree of mutual detestation 
would be without limit. 

The period of social differentiation was a prolonged one. It 
saw the transition in man from a frugivorous to a largely carniv- 
orous animal. The food-supply came to be in large part flesh, 
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and all animals that could be ensnared or killed were eaten. 
Here was another large, dangerous, savage animal that must be 
killed whenever found, for the safety of the group. What more 
natural than that when captured and killed its flesh should be 
eaten, as was the practice with other animals! Such was the 
origin of cannibalism, a practice common to a certain stage in 
the development of every race of men whose history is known 
or can be traced back to that stage, and one which persisted in 
the Aryan race of Europe down to the time of Julius Cesar. 
With the rapidly increasing frequency of encounters between 
races and the growth of a taste for human flesh (which is said to 
be the most highly flavored of all meats), the different races of 
men became the mutual game of one another, and man literally 
preyed upon man. This, of course, soon became a test of the 
relative strength of different races, and an era of universal war- 
fare naturally supervened. How long this lasted during that 
great pre-historic antiquity of man can, of course, never be 
known ; but when the curtain at last slowly rose over the world, 
it revealed a scene which is now commonly denominated the 
“struggle of races.” I do not propose to enter here into a 
description of this great sociological process. This has been 
done by others, and I have unavoidably encountered and dealt 
with it in places where I could do it more justice than I could 
hope to do here. 1 shall therefore confine myself to pointing 
out the réle that it has played in social integration. 

The man-hunting and head-hunting stages have practically 
passed in the existing races of man, but history has revealed to 
us the social process that succeeded these and which has brought 
the world to its present state. The first stage was that of war 
and the measuring of the military strength of the races of men. 
This divided mankind into two great classes, the conquering races 
and the conquered races. Conquest was at first followed by the 
complete destruction and annihilation of the conquered races. 
This was succeeded by, first, the enslavement of the comely 
women of the conquered race, then by that of the soldiery, and 
finally by that of a large part of the subject race. At still later 
stages there arose between the conquering or ruling class and 
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the subject or slave class an intermediate trading or mercantile 
class, which ultimately resolved itself into a general business or 
industrial class. Out of these three primary elements, which 
may be called the ectoderm, endoderm, and mesoderm, respec- 
tively, of the social tissues, have been formed what are now 
known as the “social classes’’ and the modern social body. 


RACE INTEGRATION. 


I dismiss this subject, the fundamental theme of sociology, 
with these few broad strokes, and shall devote the remainder of 
this paper to a few reflections on what may be regarded as the 
more especially ethnological aspect of social integration, viz., 
race integration. 

Social differentiation, as we have seen, resulted in a prac- 
tically unlimited number of races, all socially, and most of them 
ethnically, distinct. Social integration resulted in the amalga- 
mation of these heterogeneous races into larger compound 
mixed races, and these became true races, greatly reducing the 
number of human races. The attempt to base any important 
conclusions, therefore, upon differences of race may be said to 
have utterly failed. All existing races are completely mixed. 
Some of the elements of which they are composed seem to be 
distinct and to point to stocks that were once pure, but could 
such stocks be anywhere found, they, too, would be equally 
compound and their elements would point back to earlier stocks. 
There is, however, no possibility now of finding a stock of which 
this is not true. Ages anterior to any human records—nay, 
ages before man had learned to make anything that archzxolo- 
gists recognize as a product of art, this process of race amalga- 
mation had been many times repeated, and the races all inex- 
tricably blended. All that we see today and call races are simply 
a few of these composite groups that succeeded in holding 
together during a considerable period until certain common 
characteristics had been more or less definitely fixed. But even 
these race characters were the result of prior synthesis and are 
equally composite. 

The great race distinctions marked by differences in the color 
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of the skin and texture of the hair would seem to negative the 
possibility of a common origin. But a careful study of all the 
intermediate conditions shows that there are gradations between 
all such characters. These differences can all be accounted for by 
long exposure to different climatic conditions, by personal pref- 
erences and sexual selections arising therefrom, and by many 
other influences which are observed to act upon the physiological 
and biological elements entering into the problem. The one 
fundamental fact that all races, regardless of color, size, form, or 
any other differences, are perfectly fertile zmfer se, proves con- 
clusively that the races of men all belong to one animal species, 
and this, under modern conceptions of the meaning of species, 
implies common descent and genetic filiation. It is inconceivable 
that two animal forms should, under the spontaneous formative 
influences of nature, be molded by the “ fortuitous con- 
course of atoms” into such a condition of external and internal 
identity that when they should chance to meet through an 
equally fortuitous conjuncture they would recognize each other 
as belonging to a common “ kind,” and, uniting according to the 
laws of nature, would be able to originate a new race of beings. 
The mathematical law of probabilities, as well as the observed 
course of natural events, in every department of knowledge dis- 
tinctly negatives such a violent assumption and supports the 
teachings of biology that man is everywhere the same. 

But, as has already been remarked, the period of ethnic and 
social differentiation has now long passed, and that of ethnic and 
social integration has begun. Indeed, this latter process has 
been long going on. Weare not sufficiently acquainted with 
any but the white races to be able to describe its effects, but 
they have doubtless been as marked in the yellow and even in 
the black races as in the white races. Here it has gone on 
through a long series of social assimilations until it has evolved 
a number of great amalgamated nationalities, such as the French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, Russian, and English peoples, all of 
which, though demonstrably composed of a great number of 
heterogeneous racial elements, are now compactly integrated 
into what may still be called distinct races. For under this view 
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the term “race” loses all that definiteness with which it was 
formerly, and is still falsely, clothed, and comes to stand for any 
group of men who have, from whatever cause, acquired a certain 
community of characteristics which cement all the members of 
the group into a compact whole. There are other races in process 
of formation. There will soon be a distinct American race and 
an Australian race, a South African race and a South American 
race. 

Some may be willing to admit this much, but still deny that 
integration is taking place between these so-called white races and 
the races of a different color. But even here the same law is in 
operation. Wherever races of different color are thrown together 
they tend to coalesce. However strenuously the superior races 
may resist this tendency, they can only diminish to a certain extent 
the rate at which it proceeds. They can never completely arrest it. 
It is well known that the Latin races freely combine with all the 
other races with which they come in contact. The Mexican is 
now a cross between a Spaniard and an Aztec. The Canadian 
“half-breeds ” already constitute a race of French-Indians. All 
South and Central America is more or less mixed. The Teu- 
tonic races have somewhat successfully resisted the movement, 
but not wholly. The original Indian tribes of North America 
that have remained in the territory now occupied by the whites 
are now all thoroughly mixed. This makes no sensible impres- 
sion upon the white population on account of their great numeri- 
cal preponderance, but the Indians have become practically 
absorbed in the white population. Even in the larger reserva- 
tions of the United States, wherever a considerable white popu- 
lation has made its way into the midst of the Indians, rapid race 
mixture is going on. This is exemplified in Indian Territory, 
where the two races have already become extensively blended. 

A curious result has flowed from the law fixing annuities 
for the Indian population. The Indians are graded according to 
the amount of Indian blood in the veins of the recipients, and 
each person has a record showing this. This, on the one hand, 
puts a premium upon Indian blood, which would seem to work 
toward keeping the blood as pure as possible. But, on the other 
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hand, it enhances the money value of Indian wives, and thus 
leads to the marriage of Indian women by white men. This 
purely sociological effect was probably not thought of by the 
framers of the law, and it is a fine illustration of how laws may 
have social effects not contemplated, but of a far-reaching char- 
acter. 

Great efforts are made to prevent the mixing of the white 
with the black races, but they are only partially successful. The 
effect of slavery is always to produce the mixture of the slave- 
holding and enslaved races. This was scarcely diminished in the 
United States by the fact that the slaves belonged to a black 
race, and before slavery was abolished there was a large mulatto 
population. The abolition of slavery has checked the process, 
but has not arrested it. The influence of caste, which relegates 
to the colored race all who have any black blood whatever, has 
the effect of including in that race many who are to all intents 
and purposes white, and whose intelligence is nearly equal to that 
of the white race. These persons also possess the other qualities 
of the dominant race. They become the leaders of the colored 
race, and by their influence and example help to lift them up. 
They are acquiring property which the laws are bound to protect, 
and in many communities they are the leading citizens. It is 
only a question of time, though the time may be long, when such 
facts will shatter the prejudices and break down the barriers of 
race. 

As regards the yellow races, there seems to be less prospect 
of coalescence. Their enormous numbers keep them to them- 
selves, and their great social dissimilarity from the white races 
renders contact distasteful. There may be districts in Asia where 
rapid mixture with Aryan and Semitic elements is taking place, 
but this is not the case in Europe or America. Still, the 
Japanese are now in high favor among western races, and should 
a movement set in in the direction of amalgamation, there would 
be no race prejudice to overcome. It is otherwise now with the 
Chinese, but they, too, may one day inhale the western spirit. 

Whatever may be the present condition of things, and how- 
ever great may be the obstacles to race mixture in certain cases, 
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it is clear to those who contemplate the great future of mankind 
that race integration will go on until all the races of men shall 
be blended into one. Not that the lower races will overslaugh 
the higher ones, or that the latter will be dragged down to the 
level of the former. The dominant races will always dominate 
the product, whatever it may be, but the less forceful elements 
will enter into it as modifiers. They represent qualities that in 
moderate proportions will improve and enrich the whole. The 
final great united world-race will be comparable to a composite 
photograph in which certain strong faces dominate the group, 
but in which may also be detected the softening influence of 
faces characterized by those refining moral qualities which reflect 
the soul rather than the intellect. This final perfected human 
race will therefore embody all that is great and good in man. 

I am happily not alone in this view of the destiny of man. 
Others have expressed it, but no one more clearly than the emi- 
nent anthropologist Professor William H. Holmes, head of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology and of the Department of 
Anthropology of the United States National Museum. In his 
address as president of the Anthropological Society of Washing- 
ton, delivered on February 11, 1902, entitled “A Sketch of the 
Origin, Development, and Probable Destiny of the Races of 
Men,” after demonstrating by a series of admirably selected and 
arranged views of the principal types of mankind, and also of the 
three great simian types that most closely approach the human 
form, that man belongs to a single species, and that all human 
races resemble one another so closely as to constitute a practical 
unit from a biological point of view, he proceeded to work out the 
theoretical origin and divergence of the human races. His 
address contains many ingenious illustrations to this end, but I 
shall use only one of his figures with his explanation of it, as 
follows: 


I wish now to combine in a single diagram (K) a summary of my concep- 
tion of the development of the species and the races from the period of 
specialization of the anthropoids up to the present time. The side lines in 
this diagram stand for the limits of the world within which the branching 
tree of the Hominid@ (A) springs up. The horizontal lines connecting across 
mark the periods by means of which we separate the stages of development. 
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The first period (1) is that which witnesses the specialization of the group 
of creatures (A) from which man sprang. It may be regarded as correspond- 
ing somewhat closely to the Tertiary period as formulated by geologists. We 
know not the exact number of closely related branches at that time, but it is 
held that the prospective human stem flourished and rose above the others. 
In the diagram the collateral branches B, C, D, E, are left undeveloped in 

; order that Homo (A) may havea 
ih clear field —in order that we may 


illustrate more clearly the manner 
he in which this group, according to 


j;' 


our best interpretation, spread from 
its natal district and occupied the 
habitable world. 


i That the home of the human 
iit A i precursor was, at this stage of his 


development, restricted in area is 
uy assumed on reasonable grounds. 
by We Li The apes and monkeys of today, 
which are believed to correspond 
in grade of development to the 
human stock of the natal period, 
are not widely distributed, but 
occupy very restricted areas and 
such as are particularly suited to 
their arboreal habits and their 
rather delicate constitutions, 
There is no reason to believe that 
man at a corresponding stage was 
more hardy, more enterprising, or 
more widely scattered. 

DIAGRAM K.—Showing origin of the In the diagram, therefore, the 
genus //omo (A) in Tertiary time, separation gtem A is made narrow below, 
into races through isolation in Post-Tertiary widening upward, thus suggesting 
time (F, G, H, I), and theoretic blending of expansion ef aren with increase ia 
all forms in future time. : : 

numbers, energy, and intelligence. 
This expansion was, no doubt, very slow, and may or may not have extended 
to the farthest limits of the land area occupied, but it was prophetic of the 
greater expansions to be realized in period II. We cannot know in just 
what part of the world these events took place, just where the prehuman 
group was transmuted into the human. It may have been in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Eurasia, Eurafrica, Lemuria, or America, but this does not matter 
here. We reach the conclusion that at or near the close of Tertiary time 
(period I) the change occurred and that upright, self-conscious man took 
his place permanently in the van of progress. We conceive further that, 
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about this time, the continents assumed approximately their present dimen- 
sions and relations, and that this creature man, breaking over the barriers 
that formerly hedged him in, was ready to engage in their conquest. The 
simpie, initial, integrate period of his career had now closed, and a period of 
marvelous expansion supervened (period II). 

Spreading gradually into the various continental areas, the incipient 
human groups, as yet reasonably homogeneous in character, became widely 
separated. Some were quite completely isolated and went their separate 
ways, becoming sharply demarcated from the rest. Others less fully isolated 
continued to intermingle along the margins of the areas occupied, so that 
gradations of characters occur, and in some cases the resulting hybrid peoples 
have probably occupied separate areas long enough to become well-estab- 
lished varieties. Three or four groups only became so widely separated and 
fixed in physical characters that students are agreed to call them separate 
races, but these comprise the great body of mankind. 

The line marking the close of period II stands for the present time, and 
F, G, H, and I are the races now in evidence. Let us consider what is hap- 
pening along this line today. The end of the second period —the isolated 
specializing period-—has come for the races, and changes of a momentous kind 
are being initiated. Man has spread out and occupied the world, and the 
resulting isolations and partial isolations on continent and island of peoples 
having meager artificial means of transportation, have brought about, directly 
or indirectly, the variations called races; but the period of group isolation 
and consequent race specialization is at an end. In the last few hundred 
years the sea-going ship and the railway have been invented, and the 
extremes of the world are no farther apart than were the opposite shores of 
a good-sized island when, a little while ago, all men went afoot. The period 
of differentiation is closed forever and the period of universal integration is 
upon us. We do not see how fast these movements are, but contrasted with 
the changes of earlier days they are as a hurricane compared with the morn- 
ing zephyr. The continent of America has changed its inhabitants as in the 
twinkling of an eye, and Asia, Africa, Australia, and the islands of the Pacific 
are in the throes of race disintegration. Today each man may go two hun- 
dred and forty times around the world in his short lifetime. A single indi- 
vidual may be the parent of progeny in every important land area of the 
world; and this is only the beginning —-the first few hundred years—of a 
period to which millions must be assigned. Then how shall we project the 
lines of the diagram into the future? There can be but one answer. 

Very briefly we may outline the inevitable course of human history. In 
period III the races will fade out and disappear as the combined result of 
miscegenation and the blotting out of the weaker branches. The world will 
be filled to overflowing with a generalized race in which the dominating blood 
will be that of the race that today has the strongest claim physically and 
intellectually to take possession of all the resources of the land and the sea. 
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Blood and culture will be cosmopolitan. Man, occupying every available 
foot of land on the globe, will be a closer unit than he was on the day far 
back in period I, when, in a limited area hidden away in the broad expanse 
of some unidentified continent, the agencies of specialization first shaped up 


the species.* 
A SOCIOLOGICAL UTOPIA. 


Such a view may seem utopian, but it is only so in the same 
sense that every great epoch is utopian from the standpoint of 
those that preceded it. Life and mind are utopian when com- 
pared with a condition in which they do not exist, yet this 
cosmic step has been taken and an organic and psychic world 
evolved out of a lifeless and mindless world. Any of the highly 
developed types of life is utopian relatively to the lower types 
that preceded it: the seed plant to the spore plant, the cup- 
seeded to the naked-seeded plant, the backboned to the soft 
or shell-bearing animal, the mammal to the reptile, the lowest 
man to the highest ape, the civilized man to the savage. It 
would be utopian for an ape to aspire to manhood or for a 
troglodyte to picture the civilized state. It is only when we 
look backward and see how great the strides are that actually 
have been taken that we acquire a scientific conception of what 
evolution is capable of accomplishing. 

Let us see what are some of the scientific elements in support 
of the utopia of ultimate universal race integration. This planet 
is believed to have supported some form of life during a period 
of something like 72,000,000 years. Half of this period was 
over before the forms of life that existed acquired sufficient 
material consistency to leave any recognizable impression in the 
thousands of feet of rock that was formed in that time, and we 
have scarcely more than graphite beds to prove that vegetable 
life in some perishable form existed. Doubtless this primitive 
flora was the food of equally frail and evanescent animal forms. 
One-third of the remainder, or 12,000,000 years, comprising the 
Cambrian and Silurian periods, was passed before vertebrated 
animals in the form of the oldest fishes and land plants of the 
spore-bearing types appeared. Another third, or 12,000,000 

‘American Anthropologist, N. S., Vol. IV, No. 3 (July-September, 1902), pp. 
387-90. 
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years more, rolled away before the faintest traces of mammalian 
life presented themselves well up in the New Red Sandstone or 
Triassic period, and during that and the next or Jurassic period, 
each of which lasted at least 3,000,000 years, the world was 
given over to amphibian and reptilian forms and to a cryptogamic 
and gymnospermous vegetation. It is only in the Cretaceous 
period succeeding the Jurassic, and occupying another 3,000,000 
years, that anything like the now dominant forms of either plants 
or animals became common. At the close of the Cretaceous 
all but one twenty-fourth part of the earth’s life-history had 
passed, and as yet there were no four-footed beasts such as make 
up the chief part of the present fauna of the globe. The Ter- 
tiary period was ushered in, estimated likewise at nearly 3,000, 
000 years, and it was during this comparatively brief space of 
time that all the great products of nature were evolved. Before 
it closed all the great families of animals, including the apes, 
were in existence. Whether man can be numbered among the 
products of late Tertiary (Pliocene) time is a question now under 
discussion, but the bulk of the evidence is ‘in the negative. That 
is to say, it is generally conceded that the creature resembling 
man that has left relics of either his skeleton or his handiwork 
in the late Tertiary strata, was not really man, but the ancestor 
of man—Pithecanthropus, Homosimius, or whatever name may 
be given to it. 

Man properly so called was of later or Quaternary origin. 
He came into existence somewhere below the terminal moraine, 
while the several glacial periods were successively chasing the 
arctic plants and animals from their north temperate homes and 
stranding them on the mountain tops of Europe. The duration 
of this period is variously estimated by geologists. Few place 
it higher than 500,000 years, and the consensus of opinion seems 
to vary from 200,000 to 300,000 years. It is therefore tolerably 
safe to say that the entire human period cannot exceed 300,000 
years. But during at least seven-eighths of this period man was 
scarcely more than an animal. This was the period of social 
differentiation described at the beginning of this article. In it 
man overspread the globe, and he divided up into a multitude of 
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races, but he achieved nothing. Human history at the most 
extreme calculation does not go back more than 25,000 years. 
This is also probably as far as archeologists can safely trace man’s 
works, but it is only a span in the age of the earth. Forty such 
periods go into 1,000,000 years. It requires 120 of them to 
make a Tertiary period, and it is scarcely more than one three- 
thousandth part of the whole term of organic life. But of the 
real life-history of man less than half of this period can be 
counted, while practically all human achievement comes within 
one-fourth of it. Man is but a speck on the surface of the ocean 
of time as reckoned by geology. 

Professor Haeckel in his Weltrathsel happily characterizes this 
large view of the time-relations of organic life and of man as 
the “cosmological perspective,” and illustrates it by looking 
upon the entire period of life on the earth as one great day 
( Schipfungs-Tag), which is capable of being subdivided into the 
twenty-four hours of a solar day, the relative lengths of the 
several geological periods being expressed in hours, minutes, and 
seconds. One of his students worked out this conception and 
arrived at the startling result that the historic period, which he 
placed at 6,000 years, has occupied only five seconds of the 
creation day! 

Haeckel estimates the age of the earth at 100,000,000 years, 
which is much longer than the estimate accepted by me in the 
above discussion, viz., 72,000,000, but this latter is even better 
adapted to the illustration given than was his because a multiple 
of twenty-four, and the results are still sufficiently striking. I 
have, however, thought that this might be made still more clear 
by projecting it upon a dial, and I have constructed one on this 
numerical basis. In this scheme 3,000,000 years represent one 
hour, 50,000 one minute, and 833% one second. If we make 
the human period 300,000 years, man has existed six minutes 
of the cosmic day. If we make it 200,000, he has existed four 
minutes. If we allow the extreme length of 25,000 years for 
the historic period, it will represent thirty seconds. If we 
restrict it with Haeckel to 6,000 years, it occupies seven and 
one-fifth seconds. All of which is calculated both to teach 
humility and to inspire hope. 
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The following are the geological periods, expressed in years 
in the first column and in hours, minutes, and seconds of the crea- 
tion day in the next three columns. The dial based on these 
figures follows: 


Geologic Periods Years | Hours | Minutes} Seconds 

Quaternary .... 300,000 ee 6 

Total age of the ensth........c00c00s 72,000,000 24 
Age of written language........-......- 6,000 7h 


But what is the bearing of all this upon the problem of race 
integration? Let us see. The period of differentiation could 
scarcely have been less than 150,000 years. That of integration 
is probably less than 50,000 years. In other words, social 
integration has only just begun. It must increase in rapidity 
with the increase of population. This rate will slowly diminish 
with density and increasing intelligence, but ultimately the 
whole world must become filled with men. Races will mingle 
more and more, and the more they mingle the more they will 
fuse. Slow as this process now seems to be, it is rapid com- 
pared with former periods, and it will become still more rapid. 

But someone may say that it will require a long time to bring 
about the final racial unity of all mankind. True, but the ques- 
tion how long? is not the one under discussion. Time is rela- 
tive. A million years is a short time compared with the age of 
the earth. Yet we can scarcely conceive of a million years— 
five hundred Christian eras! But the world is not going to come 
to an end inthat time. Man is here. What is there to prevent 
his remaining here? This question gives rise to a train of others. 
In the first place we are told that science points to the decline 
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of the planet; that the sun is radiating its heat; that the condi- 
tions of organic existence are destined to deteriorate; that 
slowly but surely the capacity of the earth for sustaining life will 
diminish; and that man, almost without knowing it, will display 
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less and less vigor until he grows imbecile and at last disappears 
along with all organic life, leaving the earth a dead star, com- 
parable to our moon. This is all probably true, but let us see 
what practical interest it has for us. 

It is mainly a question of temperature. No one will deny 
that during the historic period the temperature of the earth, 
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though varying greatly in the different zones, has been upon 
the whole highly favorable to life in general. There is no 
reason to suppose that it was less so during the whole of 
Quaternary time, notwithstanding the occurrence in the north- 
ern hemisphere of several glacial periods. The Pliocene 
period that preceded this was perhaps more favorable to life 
than the early Quaternary, being more equable. The remainder 
of the Tertiary (Miocene and Eocene) was much warmer, so 
that vegetation now found at temperate latitudes grew above 
the arctic circle. Palms were common in the present temper- 
ate zone, and animal life was at its high tide. As we go back 
from the Tertiary through the Cretaceous to the Jurassic, 
we find evidence that the temperatures generally prevailing were 
too high to be favorable to the highest development of either 
plants or animals. We reach at last an almost exclusively conif- 
erous and cycadean flora and a chiefly reptilian and amphibian 
fauna. When we reach the coal measures, the evidence all 
points to the existence of a very high temperature over the 
whole surface of the earth. There was very little difference 
between that of the equator and that of the poles. The same 
class of plants grew in Brazil and on Bear Island near Spitz- 
bergen. It is altogether probable that the sun never shone upon 
the surface of the earth, but that from the almost seething waters 
there rose a vast atmosphere of vapor through which no ray of 
sunshine could ever penetrate. 

We need not go farther back. It is obvious that none of the 
higher life of the present could have existed under these condi- 
tions. Aside from the necessity of vast periods of time to 
evolve these higher forms, the world was not ready for them 
until near the time when they appeared in late Mesozoic and 
Tertiary time. In a word, instead of there being a decline of 
life or a deterioration in the conditions necessary to the highest 
forms of organic existence, there has been a constant improve- 
ment in those conditions from the earliest geologic time to the 
present, and there is nothing to indicate that the optimum con- 
ditions have yet been reached. There is every probability that 
the habitability of the globe is still increasing and will continue 
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to increase for countless ages. Should it at last reach its 
maximum, the duration of that golden age wou!d be at least a 
million years, and it would probably be several million years 
before any decline would be perceptible. There is no reason to 
think that the period during which the conditions of vital exist- 
ence will continue as favorable as they now are and have been { 
since the beginning of Tertiary time will be less than that during 
which such conditions have now prevailed. That period, accord- 
ing to the estimates of the best-qualified authorities, is not less 
than three million years. All speculations, therefore, as to the Hl 
ultimate decline of the planet, however scientifically sound, are : 
purely theoretical and have no practical value whatever. So far 
as any practical interests are concerned, the world will a/ways 
be what it is today. 
A final objection remains to be met. We are told that all 
things have their rise, maturity, and decay, and that man can- 
not form an exception to this universal law. The bugbear of 
decadence now stares us in the face, and Nietzsches and Nordaus 
a are sounding the warning note. First we are told that man in his 
. ’ egocentric myopia is exhausting the natural resources of the 
: earth, destroying the forests, drying up the springs and rivers, 
and converting the green and smiling landscape into a desert of 
; dry sand. The decline and fall of all the great empires of the 
past is another favorite theme, and the prediction is confidently 
made that the present leading nations are following the same 
path and must ultimately come to naught. 
Ve It is not easy to answer all this in a few words. So far, how- 
Bess: ever, as concerns the exhaustion of natural resources, while the 
fact cannot be denied, still it requires but a glance at the history 
of the nineteenth century to perceive that man with the help of 
science has really increased the resources of nature a hundred 
fold and immeasurably enhanced the conditions of existence and 
enjoyment. 
That nations rise, flourish, and decline is also true, but thus 
far at least no nation has gone down without another and greater 
rising at some other spot and carrying civilization forward beyond 
the point reached by the decadent race. The fall of empires is 
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little more than the transplanting of civilization. It is social 
reproduction, and the universal condition to reproduction is 
decay. Social evolution is in this respect identical with organic 
evolution. The great types of animals and plants, as shown by 
their geological history, have similarly had their rise, culmina- 
tion, and decline. But out of them have arisen new and more 
vigorous types that have successively carried forward the work 
of structural development until the present floras and faunas of 
the globe are far higher than those of any past epoch. Pteri- 
dophytes succeeded thallophytes, spermatophytes succeeded 
lepidophytes, angiosperms succeeded gymnosperms, and dicoty- 
ledons at last crowned the series of vegetal dynasties. Vertebrates 
succeeded trilobites and molluscs, amphibians succeeded fishes, 
reptiles succeeded batrachians, birds and mammals succeeded 
reptiles. Finally the higher mammals succeeded the lower, and 
man came last to crown the animal series. It is true that the 
lower types did not become extinct, but in almost every case, 
both in the vegetable and in the animal kingdom, the leading form 
of each type perished, and only the less specialized forms have 
come down to us. Witness among plants, the Lepidodendron, 
Sigillaria, and Calamites of the Carboniferous, the Bennettitean 
cycads of the Mesozoic; and among animals, the trilobites, the 
ganoid fishes, the dinosaurs, and the mammoth. 

To maintain that because human races decline and degener- 
ate the human species must also do so, is the same as to maintain 
that because many types of vegetation and of animal life have 
become extinct all plants and all animals must ultimately do so. 
The logic is unsound, and there is nothing to prove that not only 
life but also man may not continue indefinitely. 

From any such standpoint as that from which we are now 
viewing the races of men the world appears to be in an infantile 
state. Europe and North America, where the highest civiliza- 
tion is found, form much less than half the globe, and the 
population of those areas is proportionally still less. By far the 
greater part of the earth has scarcely been touched with the 
spirit of science. That this influence is destined to spread over 
the whole earth is scarcely open to doubt. But the scientific 
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achievements of the most advanced races, great as they may 
seem when compared with pre-scientific ages, are really trifling 
when looked at from the standpoint of possibilities. 

Everyone has seen a map of the surface of the planet Mars with 
its wonderful canals. Schiaparelli was perfectly right in saying 
that they indicate the action of intelligent beings. The chief 
objection to this view is the gigantic scale on which these works 
are projected. It is said that man has never undertaken anything 
so colossal. The comparatively trifling task of cutting a channel 
large enough for ships to pass through the narrow Isthmus of 
Panama has well-nigh baffled his powers. What can be thought 
of a scheme of making a whole continent a network of great 
rivers many miles in width? Without pretending to any knowl- 
edge of areography, and without expressing any opinion as to 
the nature of the Martian canals, I will merely use this as an 
illustration of the possibilities of an intelligent being occupying 
a planet for a sufficiently prolonged period. If these canals 
really represent gigantic engineering operations, their magnitude 
is no obstacle to our understanding them. Mars, from his posi- 
tion in the solar system, is many million years older than the 
earth. Assuming that he has had an approximately parallel 
experience with that of the earth, his Tertiary period began ages 
earlier than ours. If the intelligent being, whatever its physical 
form, was developed there at the same relative date as man, that 
being has been in existence millions of years longer than man. 
The age of race differentiation need not have been longer than 
that of man. All the rest of that vast period has been passed 
in race integration and whatever followed this. We may sup- 
pose that an era of science was evolved there as here and at 
approximately the same stage in the history of the species. 
But that era has lasted thousands of times as long as has ours. 
Man has only just begun the conquest of nature. We may 
suppose that in Mars the conquest of nature is complete, and 
that every law and every force of nature has been discovered 
and utilized. Under such conditions there would seem to be 
scarcely any limit to the power of the being possessing this 
knowledge to transform the planet and adapt it to its needs. 
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The lesson is that man may also do this. With any consid- 
erable part of the time that the supposed inhabitants of Mars 
have had, man can scarcely fail to reach a stage at which he 
will become absolute master of his physical environment, and at 
which the operations which he now performs will seem like the 
work of ants. Just as he has now learned that in union is 
strength, and that the way of safety, success, and achievement 
lies through association, so he will then have learned that this is 
as true of races as of individuals, and that the union, association, 
and complete fusion of all races into one great homogeneous 
race —the race of man—is the final step in social evolution." 

LesteR F. Warp. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


*This article was finished in its present form on September 19, 1902. On the 
20th the following item appeared in many of the newspapers of the country: 


“THE INHABITANTS OF MARS. 


“In his recent expressions as to the habitability of the planet Mars, Professor 
Hough, of Northwestern University, has the weight of authority with him, though 
many astronomers will question seriously his bold~- declaration that the planet is 
actually inhabited with sentient beings of a high type. The whole tendency of recent 
investigation has been to strengthen the view that Mars both in its atmosphere and in 
its chemical character is fitted to support animal life. 

“The point of interest in Professor Hough’s announcement is the declaration 
that, as the law of evolution has resulted in the development of a sentient race on 
earth, that law, operating in the case of the Martians, must have produced there a 
race now greatly superior to the people of earth in intellectual development. Mars, 
Venus, and Mercury, he reasons, are old planets, and presumably habitable. Mars, 
being very much older than the earth, and having solidified and cooled long before 
the earth was fit for animal habitation, the process of evolution there presumably 
began much earlier. Judging from the published excerpts from Professor Hough's 
report, he is ready to believe that the Martians have advanced to a stage of cultiva- 
tion and intelligence which is hardly conceivable to the minds of earthly races.” 

Struck by the coincidence both in the date and in the idea expressed, but wishing 
to be sure of its authenticity, | immediately wrote to Professor James, president of 
Northwestern University, who kindly turned my letter over to Professor Hough. In 
due course of mail I received a letter from him to the effect that what he had to say 
as to the habitability of other planets had not yet been put in shape for publication, 
and that the newspaper report was simply dictated to the reporter. 
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SHORTENING THE COLLEGE COURSE: THE SOCIAL 
POINT OF VIEW. 


EverYONE at all familiar with the history of modern educa- 
tion knows that during the past four or five centuries all pro- 
gressive peoples have been steadily strengthening and enriching 
their systems of public instruction. To provide a more extended 
and a better training for all children has been the aim constantly 
before enlightened statesmen and ruling bodies. One cannot 
fail to be impressed with the vigor of this movement, if he will 
compare what is being done today in America, or England, or 
France, or Germany with the best that was done anywhere in the 
world, even as late as in the time of John Locke, who has told 
us much of the ideals and practices of his age. Then a boy was 
thought to be well equipped for life if he received eight or ten 
years of tuition in the classics; and only the favored few, the 
élite, who had leisure, were expected to have such an elaborate 
schooling as this. But now in most of the great nations every 
child is given the privilege of, and is even required to pursue, a 
long course of training at public expense. In our own country 
and in some others it is not only the common or elementary 
school that is free to all children ; but anyone who chooses and 
is qualified therefor may spend four years more in the high 
school as a ward of the public, and many in every community 
avail themselves of this opportunity. And this is not all ; among 
us nearly every commonwealth maintains its university, which 
is practically free to the youths of the state who have mastered 
what is presented in the schools below; and here they may 
remain at least a half-dozen years, if they wish and have the 
ability to take advantage of the opportunities offered them. 

The ambition everywhere, these later years, has been to 
lengthen the school period for all children. Public sentiment 
has approved every effort that has been made to achieve this 
end. The cry has come from all quarters: ‘Keep the boy at 
school.” Parents have sacrificed their own comforts that they might 
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give their offspring a ‘better schooling than they had them- 
selves ;” communities have sacrificed present advantage that the 
rising generation might be more broadly and thoroughly disci- 
plined than the one passing off the stage. Theorists have taught 
that the well-being of any nation is in the long run always 
dependent upon the breadth and depth of its educational régime, 
and lawmakers have written upon the statute-books provisions 
which are designed to compel indifferent or hostile men, if there 
are any, to put themselves into line with this tremendous upward 
tendency in every department of educational activity. States- 
men everywhere have indorsed the sentimentsof Lord Brougham: 
“The schoolmaster is abroad, and 1 trust to him, armed with 
his primer, against the soldier in full military array.” 


In recent times there has been heard above the general accla- 
mation hardly a voice raised in opposition to the multiplication 
of school advantages and the extension of the educational period 
for all persons. But just now there are some indications of dis- 
affection which are quite threatening. A few people occupying 
high positions in the councils of the nation have discovered that 
it is possible to carry the educational business too far. It has 
been pointed out that in Germany, for instance, the thing has 
been overdone, and there have been produced already a good 
many learned paupers, doctors of philosophy who have to beg 
for bread. The universities are charged with having spoiled 
many good carpenters and mechanics and clerks; and some 
think the presence of this large body of men whose wits have 
been sharpened, but who are putting them to no good use, and 
who are restless and dissatisfied, is a source of danger to the 
empire. One distinguished German educator recently expressed 
grave doubts respecting the wisdom of the United States accept- 
ing the Carnegie and other gifts, because of the danger of our 
getting on our hands a lot of overeducated men who could not 
be utilized to advantage in the social organism. 

Among us it is being said that boys do not get into practical 
work early enough. Our grandfathers set up for themselves at 
twenty-one, but the young men of today are working over their 
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books as late as twenty-five, and in some cases they are study- 
ing even at thirty. Statisticians have shown that the age of 
graduation from college into professional or business positions is 
being raised constantly as the years go by. The courses in all 
grades of schools are being made harder from decade to decade ; 
the examinations for entrance to college are growing stiffer all 
the time; the requirements for entering upon one’s life-work are 
made more exacting each year; and as aresult many young men 
are not beginning to help themselves until the race is half run. 
And as a corrective it is urged that we cut down the college 
course at least by one-fourth; and it is even suggested that we 
grant the bachelor’s degree at the completion of two years of 
study. This will enable boys to get into business earlier; if 
they engage in mercantile pursuits, or if they desire to prepare 
themselves for the professions, they can in any event save a 
couple of years by this arrangement. This plan in a moderate 
form has already been in operation in a few of the universities 
for some time, for there may be finished in six years the regu- 
lar college course and a professional course, which together 
required seven years for completion heretofore, thus practically 
shortening the scholastic period by one year. 


It should be emphasized that the considerations urged in 
favor of curtailing the educational period are strictly practical, 
perhaps one might say financial, and they take account only of 
the affairs of the individual and ignore the needs of the society 
of which he is a member. It is represented that boys do not 
become self-supporting early enough; but, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain, no one has shown, or has even thought it 
necessary to show, that from the standpoint of the community 
there is a demand for more men in the professions or in busi- 
ness, which could be supplied if young men would only get 
started earlier. If one may place any faith in popular belief, 
there is an overcrowded condition in every profession now; law 
and medicine and teaching and engineering and commerce have 
all the men, such as they are, that can be employed, so that 
there is, as a matter of fact, no call for boys to get under way 
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younger than is the custom at present, so that the ship of state 
may be kept sailing on. 

Those who assert that young men of today dally too long in 
schools before taking up the burdens of real life are determined 
in their views, not by any present public need of their services, 
not by any bad social condition, but simply by their feeling 
(which we all possess to a greater or less degree) that as soon 
as a boy comes of age he ought to shift for himself. And the age 
at which he is assumed to arrive at his majority has been passed 
down unchanged from remote times. Many of us do not consider 
that the period of immaturity may be continually lengthening, 
due alike to transformations in the social organism and to grad- 
ual modifications in human nature itself. It has never occurred 
to some persons that it is exceedingly arbitrary to say on just 
what day a boy attains that development of mind and body 
which should fit him to live a perfectly independent life. The 
neurologists are telling us today that the brain goes on develop- 
ing until the age of thirty-three at any rate, and it would be 
more rational from one point of view to make the latter rather 
than the earlier age the age of majority. 


Few seem fully to appreciate a point to which John Fiske 
called attention some years ago, and which others have exploited 
at some length since, that the long period of unripeness in the indi- 
vidual of the human species has been one of the primary factors in 
the advancement of mankind. The chick comes of age very soon 
after birth. Before the expiration of its fourth or fifth month 
of terrestrial experience it has achieved the summit of its evolu- 
tion; it can earn its own living by this time, and look out for 
itself generally without assistance from its parents. The same 
is true in principle of the colt and calf and kitten and puppy. 
But the human child is compelled to mew! in its nurse’s arms 
for many long months; and for many long years he requires the 
constant care and protection of his elders. As Mr. Russell has 
said: 

It is written that he is born like the wild ass’s colt; but this overstates the 
fact in his favor, for the wild ass’s colt is greatly his superior at birth. And 
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not only does man thus begin life at the very bottom of the ladder, but he 

“crawls to maturity’’ at a slower pace by far than any of the animal species. 

Long before he reaches manhood most of the brute contemporaries and play- 
mates of his infant years will have had their day and declined into decrepi- 
tude or died of old age. 

And, again, every student of anthropology knows that the 
period of immaturity or plasticity has been continually length- 
ening even in the human species. The individual attains man- 
hood at an earlier age among primitive than among highly 
developed peoples. An Indian child of ten is better able to care 
for himself than a white child of that age, who has been reared 
under the protection ard in the seclusion of the schools, and 
who has thus been spared the necessity of taking his own part 
in the struggle for existence. Says Chamberlain: 

Among the Athka Aleuts the boy is an independent hunter at ten and 
may marry; the boy of the Bismarck Archipelago, who goes out with his 
father very early, knows as much as he does by his tenth or twelfth year; in 
Tahiti the ease with which food can be obtained allows children to become 
practically free from paternal control, and by their eighth year to set up a 
sort of group-life by themselves; among the Khevsurs of the Caucasus chil- 
dren early begin to fight, and “by their eighth or tenth year may and do 
speak their word in public; and many more examples from all over the 
world might be cited. 

But if one will compare a child of civilization and a child of 
savagery at fifteen, again at twenty, and still again at thirty, he 
will appreciate that the relative immaturity, and helplessness 
perhaps, in the younger years of the child of civilization is 
essential for his later superiority. 


Any community where most of the children are required to 
provide for themselves at a tender age cannot expect to progress 
rapidly or to attain a high position in the scale of civilization, 
for the reason that the new generations are not plastic and edu- 
cable long enough to adapt themselves to an increasingly com- 
plex social environment; they could not assimilate elaborate 
achievements of their predecessors, even if these were made. 
If the race of Indians now on the boards could in a day develop 
a degree of culture equal to our own, but if their young con- 
tinued to ripen as early as they now do, the accomplishments of 
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the present age would be largely lost, because their successors 
would have neither time nor adaptability to master them, and so 
to conserve and perpetuate them. When the child hastens with 
too fleet a foot toward maturity, it means that he must adjust 
himself to some low sphere of thought and conduct. All com- 
plex and intricate things in intellect or achievement elaborated 
in the later stages of development he cannot appropriate. 

Children on the streets of our great cities, who are con- 
demned to shift for a livelihood before they have entered their 
‘teens, reach the dead line betimes, and consequently their 
growth ceases when those under more favorable circumstances 
are still pushing forward, and possessing themselves of ever 
higher and more complex products of civilization. Of course, I 
am not speaking of the exceptional case of the genius, who 
usually manifests his superiority very early in life, as Sully, 
Galton, and others have shown; but even the genius, whether 
musician, or painter, or poet, or scholar, or scientist, or philoso- 
pher, has a prolonged development. He does not get his set 
until late in his career, and in some cases his plasticity (which 
means his power of adaptation to new conditions) lasts until 
the very end. 

One who is moving onward constantly in his development 
does not contract any system of mechanical habits concerned 
with some form of bread-winning, and this is a necessary con- 
dition for continual growth. But the case is quite different with 
one who has to do all for himself in the fight for life. Just as 
soon as the mind and body get organized for accomplishing 
certain definite ends which are required for self-preservation, 
just then the energies of the whole being tend to expand them- 
selves in the support of these activities, and the acquisition of 
other and higher modes of action is exceedingly difficult. The 
individual may become able to do these simple things well 
enough, but he jeopardizes his chances of ever being able to 
handle himself in more complicated situations. The street 
gamin, living in his simple but precarious way, becomes adept 
in the ways of the street shortly after he emerges from the 
cradle, but he is apt not to get beyond this point ever. While 
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his mate in the school keeps forging ahead, this little unfortunate 
soon comes to a dead stop, because untoward conditions force 
him to solve the practical problems of existence too early, and 
he lives out his days in the circle of ideas and feelings and voli- 
tions which are appropriate to his more or less primitive environ- 
ment. If every child born in America during the next quarter of 
a century should receive such a training as do the street arabs 
on Clark street, in Chicago, our civilization would revert to the 
stage of semi-barbarism through which it passed ages ago. 


The principle I wish to impress is that the stability and 
constant advancement of the race require a continual length- 
ening of the plastic age, so that each new generation may master 
all that has been accomplished by those who have gone before. 
We have pushed beyond the Indian in the development of cul- 
ture because, for one reason, our youth remain in the acquisitive 
condition for a longer period, and our social regulations happily 
are such that we gladly protect them in their immaturity. In 
this way all that comes into the possession of the race at any 
age is acquired by the age following. And as our people have 
become more intelligent, as knowledge and skiil have accumu- 
lated, that is to say, as our race has evolved, the period of plas- 
ticity in our youth has been lengthening at a corresponding rate. 
Just as soon as the extending of this period of acquisition ceases, 
just then will the development of our people be arrested; the 
one thing conditions the other. You cannot have a race pushing 
ahead uninterruptedly, while the new generations assume the 
functions of maturity as early as the preceding ones. 

A study of the evolution of races will show, I think, that 
those only are leading in the march of civilization which do not 
require their youths to enter into the bread-and-butter relation 
with their environments until they have mastered all that has 
been achieved in the different fields in which they are to labor. 
This must be the guiding principle in every progressive com- 
munity—one generation must care for the next until the new 
one has made itself master of all the intellectual and moral and 
motor attainments that the older one possesses. Each genera- 
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tion will make additions on its own account, to the sum of the 
accomplishments which it inherits, and will care for its successor 
until it has gained the whole; and so the plan works on and 
progress is made. 

Now, no one will maintain that the sophomore in our col- 
leges, as he exists among us, masters anywhere near all the 
achievements of the race in any field; and if we go to turning 
him out into practical life with this equipment, we shall soon get 
to the end of our rope. Suppose he spends three years more in 
the study of some profession—law, or medicine, or engineering 
—will this give him time to reach the summit of human evolu- 
tion in any direction? Can the physician acquire all that is 
known about his science, and gain all the skill in applying it to 
concrete cases that anyone possesses, in five years’ application 
beyond the high school? There ought to be no particular diffi- 
culty in finding a true answer to this question. Take the testi- 
mony of those whose business it is to supply society with doctors 
of medicine; what do they say? They declare that, on the 
whole, young men, even college graduates, do not know enough 
when they get hold of them, and they cannot keep them under edu- 
cational influences long enough for them thoroughly to acquire 
even the fundamental principles of medicine. Every important 
medical school desires its students to have the equivalent of at 
least a four-year college course before they knock at its doors 
for admission. And then, of course, after they get in, since 
every year sees important developments in the field of medicine, 
there is demanded a continually lengthening period of probation. 
The more that becomes known about the human body, and the 
way to treat it to keep it in health, and to restore it to this con- 
dition when it becomes diseased, the longer it will take the indi- 
vidual to acquire this knowledge. And if provision is not made 
for extending the learning period, it needs no unusual insight to 
discern the outcome in the long run. A youth who is permitted 
to discharge the function of physician in any community before 
he has possessed himself of the knowledge and skill that his 
predecessors developed strikes the welfare of that community a 
death-blow ; and if this practice should continue, it would be only 
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a matter of time when by retrogressive movement the stage of 
civilization represented by the witch-doctor and sorceress would 
be reached. 

If it should be said, as it is being said in some quarters now, 
that a boy will by his own effort keep moving onward after he 
separates himself from all educational agencies, it may be 
answered that both theory and practice disprove the proposition, 
| as it applies to the majority of persons at any rate. Of course, 
physicians, like the members of many other professions, appreciate 
the necessity of keeping up with the times, and so they have 
their organizations for mutual helpfulness through discussion and 
stimulation; but yet everyone knows old doctors who are tam- 
pering with the human body today, who are administering drugs 
according to the custom of a century ago, and they are supremely 
ignorant of all that modern science has accomplished ; and, what 
is worse, they are hostile to all the new-fangled ways. It is this 
state of affairs which led Holmes to say: ‘I firmly believe that 
if the whole materia medica could be sunk to the bottom of the 


; sea, it would be all the better for mankind, and all the worse for 
ae : the fishes.” Shakespeare, too,advised man to “throw physic to 
“Ss the dogs’”’ and have none of it. The more or less general sus- 


picion of the ordinary doctor, as able to heal disease, is indicated 
in a line from one of the old poets: 

See one physician like a tiller plies, 

The patient lingers, and by inches dies ; 

But two physicians, like a pair of oars, 

Waft him more swiftly to the Stygian shores. 


One not infrequently comes across a doctor who seems to be 

BE little more than a modern version of the wizard or conjurer. It is 
= ¢ impossible for men of this stamp to continually readjust them- 
selves to changing views and practices incident to progress, and so 

they ridicule the whole thing. When one gets a bread-and-butter 

relation to a situation, he quickly settles into the method of 
reacting upon it with which he begins, and which brings him a 
measure of success, and then he goes on doing the same thing 
over and over again. This is what makes it so imperative that 
he should not take the crucial step until he can summon for his 
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guidance all the help, all the light, all the wisdom, that can be 
obtained from any source. There is no other way by which we 
may conserve what has already been accomplished, and which 
will enable us to keep on subjugating, so to speak, ever larger 
domains of our environments, moral, intellectual, and physical. 


Doubtless much can be accomplished in the direction of 
economy in our educational methods by cutting out work which 
is of relatively little value. To require of one who aspires to 
the practice of medicine long years of study of a dead language, 
for instance, is of doubtful expediency, to say the least. The 
problem of the comparative worth of the various branches of 
instruction is far from being satisfactorily solved yet, but still it 
seems highly probable that there are in our curricula today sub- 
jects that, while of considerable account in themselves for certain 
people, are nevertheless not worth the time and energy which are 
spent upon them by the great body of students. But even if all 
such comparatively worthless stuff should be banished from the A 
schools, there would still remain enough, and more than enough, 
bearing directly upon the work of the physician, for instance, 
and which he gets but a taste of now as things go, to occupy him 
probably for a longer period than he at present gives to his 
preparation, not to speak of shortening this period. An engineer, 
in order to understand the modern engine in all its complexity, 
realizes that he must trace its evolution from its simplest begin- 
nings to its present stage of development; and how much more 
essential it is that the physician, in order to comprehend this 
well-nigh infinitely complicated machine, the human body, should 
trace its evolution throughout ancestral history, seeking to dis- 
cover how the whole has been elaborated, and what function has 
been assigned to each part! Is it too much to say that no youth 
should be allowed to hang out his shingle until he has mastered all 
that is known regarding the general plan and the details of con- 
struction of the human organism, until, as Voltaire urged, “ hav- 
ing studied nature from his youth, he knows the properties of the 
human body, the diseases which assail it, and the remedies which 
will benefit it’? But there are men practicing among us who 
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are quite uninformed upon this subject, and who are unable in 
consequence to understand much that is being revealed by 
modern research respecting the causation of disease; and, true 
to the instincts of mankind, they oppose what they cannot com- 
prehend, and so advance is impeded. 

Again, it is well known today to students of the matter that 
the mind exerts a profound influence upon all vital function, and 
it seems that no one should be permitted to meddle with a man’s 
health until he has been made thoroughly acquainted with what- 
ever is well established regarding the relationships existing 
between mind and body. One of the old Roman philosophers 
had some sort of conception of the function of the physician 
treating the mind as well as the body. ‘Medicus nihil aliud est 
quam animi consolatio,” he says—‘‘A physician does nothing 
more than console the mind.” Cicero says frequently that when 
the mind is in a disturbed condition, health cannot exist. But 
what proportion of the physicians now in service have any 
exact knowledge, so that they can use it advantageously, of the 
constitution of the human mind, and how it affects vital pro- 
cesses in its varied states and functionings? If a law could be 
enacted requiring that every youth before he would be decorated 
with the badge of physician should, in addition to what is now 
commonly required of him, first master all that is known 
respecting the evolution of the human body and the influence of 
thought and feeling upon vital function, who can estimate to 
what extent society would be benefited by this one act? 

And then the physician must be more than-a physician in 
the strict and narrow sense; he cannot confine himself solely to 
treating the bodies of men; as a great force in the social organ- 
ism, he ought to understand how society is constructed, and 
what conditions are essential for its health and prosperity. And 
especially ought he to have developed in him strong ethical and 
social impulses, so that he will give himself graciously and 
unstintedly to the service of his fellows—a matter which Plato 
made most prominent in his ideal republic. A highly trained 
man charged with the conduct of such momentous affairs, but 
whose motives and incentives are all self-centered, is likely often 
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to be an enemy of, rather than a friend to, his kind. Still once 
more, a physician has leisure time that must be spent in some 
manner, and how shall he dispose of it? In riotous living, as 
many do, in the saloon and gambling den? Or shall he turn 
rather to the music hall and the art gallery and the library? This 
is a very real and vital problem, as it relates to the welfare of 
society, though I know it is not commonly so regarded; and it 
is affected by the demand for shortening the period of educa- 
tion. Through music, art, and literature man has sought to 
express his ideals and make them permanent; and whatever has 
lived for long ages must have been found valuable. It must 
have developed a higher, a better, a more social kind of life; in 
brief, it must have been a means of adjusting men more happily 
to one another. 

And the physician as a servant of society needs to be 
exposed to the inspiring and elevating influences of all the 
highest ideals the race has developed. If his interests center 
around the saloon and the gambling table, he really becomes a 
barrier to social progress. But anyone who has been brought 
much in contact with those who are supposed to be masters of 
the healing art knows that a goodly proportion of them feel 
more at home in the bar-room than in the libfary; they love to 
look upon the flowing bowl rather than upon some great paint- 
ing. It is this condition of affairs which leads one to declare 
emphatically that physicians as a body need to get a training 
somewhere that will give them familiarity with, and strong 
_ interests in, the aspirations and ideals of the race as expressed in 
its literature and art and music. 


And what has thus been said in mere outline of the education 
of the physician applies in principle to the training of every 
professional man. It is commonly heard in these times that the 
development of society is impeded because of the army of half- 
baked lawyers that prey upon it. Conditions were not much 
better in Shakespeare's time, probably, for he says in Henry V/IL: 
“The first thing we do let’s kill all the lawyers.” Burton in his 
Anatomy of Melancholy says he thinks lawyers will “plead their 
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clients’ causes hereafter, some of them in hell.” It is likely 
that if there were only one-third as many legal practitioners, 
but these had studied deeply into the evolution and constitution 
of human society, and had become acquainted with the principal 
events, with their causes and effects in the history of the race; 
and if they had also had developed in them social good-will in 
the place of selfish greed, society would be far better off than it 
is among us today. Think of a youth still in the pin-feather 
stage attempting to adjust the relations of men out of sorts with 
one another in such a complex social mechanism as our own! 
He has had but four or five years of study beyond the high 
school, and in this time he has had to possess himself of the 
principles and the technique of his trade; not to speak of all 
else he needs to make him a friend instead of an enemy of 
society. Is the law such a simple thing that it can be mastered 
in this brief space? Or is it not essential that one whose func- 
tion it is to conserve the social organism and cause justice to 
prevail everywhere should study deeply into the nature and 
history of society, and the impulses which regulate the human 
heart ? 

It seems scarcely necessary to say that every pettifogger is a 
menace to the community in which he lives; he is a relic of a 
simple and crude social organization. If all those in our 
country who interpret and apply the laws should not rise above 
mere pettifoggers, we should drop back in the scale of civiliza- 
tion many centuries. Of course, society appreciates this in a 
way, and it has established regulations to protect itself against 
quackery and pettifoggery. But society is never aggressive in 
this matter; it does not act until it is evident that action is 
absolutely imperative. There is never any danger of people 
moving too rapidly in the direction of increasing the require- 
ments for those who would fill the offices and professions in the 
community. 

Looking at the matter from this point of view, one cannot 
fail to reach the conclusion that it is most inopportune to urge 
the shortening of the college course at this point in our evolu- 
tion, and especially in our own country. Rather, every effort 
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ought to be made to lengthen and to strengthen it; to increase, 
instead of diminish, the requirements of the physician and the 
lawyer and the teacher, and above all the politician and the 
statesman. The doctrine that all young men ought to feel the 
harness as soon as they pass the twenty-one-year mark is a 
relic from primitive times; no one today can have faith in it 
who studies the altered conditions of society, and the factors 
which contribute to its stability and continuous development. 
In the place of talk about curtailing the period of training, we 
should be hearing more about the duty and opportunity of indi- 
viduals and commonwealths to contribute to the maintenance of 
men of talent as long as they will continue in study, in the 
effort to possess themselves of all the race knows and can do 
in given fields, and make additions thereto. What a warning it 
ought to be to us to learn, as we seem to be learning today, 
that there were ancient civilizations whose culture and arts 
exceeded our own, but they have perished from the earth alto- 
gether for long ages, and the secrets of many of their accom- 
plishments are lost forever! Cut short the time which our 
youth now spend in study, and instead of leading the way in 
the onward movement of civilization, we shall inevitably begin 
to retrace our steps, and we must ultimately swell the ranks of 
decadent nations. 

Happily, though, there is no imminent danger; private citi- 
zens and states alike are constantly lending greater aid to 
young men and women who have the ability and courage to push 
on and reach the summit of racial achievement, and it is in this 
great movement that we must place our faith and hope for the 
future. And we ought to do all in our power to encourage this 
tendency; we ought to exalt this and not the other thing. 
Nothing could be more gratifying to a well-wisher of our nation 
than to see how our great state universities are meeting their 
responsibilities in this respect. They not only furnish free 
tuition for all the gifted youths within their respective domains 
who have an inclination to engage in mental pursuits; but they 
are, in addition, gradually establishing fellowships whereby 
“lads o’ pairts” are relieved for several years from the neces- 
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sity of earning their daily bread by practical labor, so that they 
may keep on pushing upward in the attempt to reach the pin- 
nacle of human achievement. We ought not in this day and 
age of the world to be complaining about the expense of giving 
a few choice men a little food and clothing while they are try- 
ing to master for their own generation what the generations 
before have accomplished. Woe be to our civilization the 
moment it concludes, and acts upon its conclusion, that men are 
now studying too long, and that they ought to begin earning 
their living earlier! Our universities get a chance at but an 
infinitesimal part of humanity anyway—just a handful of per- 
sons who, speaking generally, have the power to deal with 
complex things of an intellectual character. These need to be 
encouraged to keep on in their course; the natural tendency is 
to stop, for the road is steep and rocky. We need not fear 
that too many people will follow the difficult path; the chief 
source of danger is in the likelihood that too few of them will 
have strength and courage enough to scale the heights. 

Of course, if they should all give their whole time to 
Hebrew, or Greek, or metaphysics, or philology, they would 
soon be a drug in the market; and this may account for the 
situation in Germany. But we need have no fear of such a 
catastrophe here. Science in all its ramifications, and history 
in its relation to present problems of government, and medicine 
and law and commerce and engineering—in brief, everything 
that concerns the progress of mankind—is too much in fashion 
in the universities of our country to admit of the development 
of a class of learned paupers. It is true, without doubt, that a 
man may become possessed of vast learning and not employ it 
for the good of his kind; but, taking the thing as a whole, the 
educated man in all times and places has served the community 
that begot him. If his service in the sum has not been as great 
as it should be, and if in individual cases nothing at all has 
been given, the defect must be due to the method of the 
teacher, who has either taught useless stuff, or who, while filling 
the heads of his students, has forgotten their hearts. He has 
left the springs of conduct untouched; he has not fired them 
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with the thoughts and aspirations of the race which are embodied 
in its literature and institutions and art. But this defect sug- 
gests the need of more, not less, education; it requires for cor- 
rection a longer, rather than a shorter, period of training; it 
makes it imperative to add to the college course instead of sub- 
tracting from it. 


M. V. O'SHEA. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
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MOOT POINTS IN SOCIOLOGY. 
I. THE SCOPE AND TASK OF SOCIOLOGY. 


So THE subject-matter of sociology is the social aggregate ! 
But what is meant by the social aggregate? Where does it 
begin, where end? Is it humanity, the race, the nation, the 
community, the class, or the voluntary association? ‘ Study the 
social organism,” they bid us, but nowhere do we perceive a 
social body complete in itself, with head and members, periphery 
and viscera. We see extending everywhere a web of human 
beings, woven now close, now loose; binding mea together 
sometimes with many threads, sometimes with few; uniting them 
at times directly, oftener indirectly, through other men, or 
through centers of attachment such as common interests, ideals, 
or institutions. Where in this continuous tissue shall we find a 
social cadaver to dissect ? 

In another quarter it is held that sociology is concerned only 
with the action of human groups on one another —social phe- 
nomena—and the influence of the group on its individual mem- 
bers—psycho-social phenomena. According to Gumplowicz 
and Bauer, not social wholes, but the hundred interlacing groups 
into which men combine, are the proper subject of study. 
This, no doubt, is an enticing conception, for it excuses us from 
showing how groups form and how a group-type or a group-will 
arises out of the play of mind on mind. It is not clear, how- 
ever, that the sociologist may ignore the genesis of the group 
any more than the biologist may ignore the genesis of the 
organism. Then, too, quite aside from the group, there are 
man-to-man relations, which are well worth studying. How the 
social mystery begins to clear when we have made out such 
typical relations as those between model and imitator, apostle 
and disciple, leader and follower, or between two dissentients, 
two consentients, two competitors, or two persons with common 
interests! Yet such a couple is not a group any more than a 
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binary star is a solar system, or a molecule of two atoms a 
body. 

Most helpful is Simmel’s notion that the true matter of sociol- 
ogy is not the groups themselves, but the modes or forms of 
association into groups. In bodies the most diverse —a church 
or a guild, a trust or an art league—may be found identical 
modes of union. Despite their infinite variety of purpose, the 
groupings of men reduce to a few principles of association. 
Among such “forms” are equality, superiority and subordina- 
tion, division of labor, imitation and opposition, secrecy, and 
hierarchy. To work out the various relations in which associ- 
ates may stand to one another, and to discover what happens to 
groups in consequence of the more or less of each relation, is 
the task of the sociologist. 

Nevertheless, I prefer to consider this attractive area, not 
the domain of sociology, but only one of its provinces, viz., that 
of social morphology. The partialness of a conception which 
focuses our gaze on the human interactions themselves is well 
brought out by comparing it with another conception which 
rivets attention on the results or products of these interactions. 
For Dr. Ward the subject-matter of sociology consists in human 
achievement. How do languages, sciences, and arts come into 
being? How does the coral reef of civilization rise? This is 
certainly one of the most fascinating and practical of studies, 
but, as Dr. Ward distinctly states, it does not cover all the 
ground. I should place his superb book, as (say) Vol. III, ina 
complete treatise on sociology. For* how can you draw a firm 
line between those modes of human interaction which yield a 
permanent product, and those which leave behind them no last- 
ing result? Mobs and panics, public opinion and social sugges- 
tion, are certainly worthy of study, albeit they contribute nothing 
to the sum of human achievement. 

A widening circle of thinkers make sociology equivalent to 
the science of association. They would have it deal with the 
conditions, motives, modes, phases, and products of association, 
whether animal or human. Here is, indeed, a virgin field to till, 
and to it we all gladly retire when our neighbors stigmatize us 
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as poachers and claim-jumpers. But who contents himself with 
this territory? Professor Giddings so conceives sociology, yet 
he tells us a few pages farther on that it is concerned with “ the 
constant elements in history.” All sociologists are keen in their 
ambition to find out the springs of human progress, to lay bare 
the prime causes of social transformations, to trace the influence 
of environment on the character of population, and to correlate 
the various phenomena of social life. Yet none of these prop- 
erly belong among the problems of association. 

Social psychology, social morphology, social mechanics — all 
of them are, it seems to me, but convenient segments of a sci- 
ence, the subject-matter of which is social phenomena. 1 say 
“phenomena” in preference even to ‘activities,’ because it 
embraces beliefs and feelings as well as actions. 

“But,” it will be urged, “what phenomena are social? People 
yawn, sleep, mope, plan. Is this sort of thing social just because 
they are neighbors? The solitary ape behaves in the same 
way.” This query cannot be better answered than in the words 
of Tarde: ‘‘What a man does without having learned from the 
example of another person, walking, crying, eating, mating, is 
purely vital; while walking with a certain step, singing a song, 
preferring at table one’s national dishes and partaking of them 
in a well-bred way, courting a woman after the manner of the 
time, are social.” 

If the social is not the vital, neither is it the individual 
psychic. So we might add as supplement to Tarde: “‘When 
one fears the dark, delights in color, craves a mate, or draws an 
inference from his own observations, that is merely psychic. 
But when one dreads heresy, delights in ‘good form,’ craves 
the feminine type of his time, or embraces the dogmas of his 
people, that is soctal.” 

But we cannot go with Tarde when he says: “The social is 
the imitated.” Psychologists recognize that one idea calls up 
another in virtue of contrast as well as in virtue of resemblance. 
Likewise a person’s behavior may be determined in way of oppo- 
sition as well as in way of imitation. ‘Contrary” children are 
controlled by telling them just the opposite of what you wish 
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them todo. Likewise non-conformists in going out of their way 
to flout conventions pay involuntary homage to the influence of 
society. Foemen, competitors, and disputants so determine one 
another that it is impossible to gauge them without invoking the 
external factor. ‘‘Social,” then, are all phenomena which we 
cannot explain without bringing in the action of man on man. 

If at first blush this calls for a “science of things human,” 
let us remember that sociology is not bound to attend to 
phenomena that do not manifest themselves on a considerable 
scale. The individual case— David and Jonathan, Lear and his 
daughters—challenges only the artist. Let a case recur often 
enough to present a type of personal relations, let many lives 
receive the same standard or ideal from without, and there is 
room for the generalizer. 

Practically one would not go far wrong in saying that sociology 
deals with the development, maintenance, and disappearance of social 
planes, classes, and groups, and of the structures, institutions, and cul- 
tures they produce. By planes 1 mean particular uniformities in 
belief and practice created by association. Classes are uni- 
formities in character or mind which arise in consequence of 
social life. A more protracted play of the socializing forces 
creates groups, which are classes, the members of which, having 
become conscious of one another, draw together and so generate 
a group-will which reacts upon the individual wills. _ 

In the rag-carpet times of our grandmothers each housewife 
got her warp from the store, but provided the woof from her own 
rag-bag. Now the woof of each human being’s life is supplied 
by that which is individual to him; his heredity, temperament, 
situation, history. But the warp is supplied from without, 
sometimes from a very slender stock, allowing little range of 
selection. Whence and how commonplace people get the 
knowledge, convictions, tastes, and standards that constitute the 
warp of their lives is explained by social psychology—and 
although some regard it as the top story of psychology, I prefer 
to make it the lower story of sociology. 


The running of boundary lines acceptable to the biologist and 
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the psychologist is not the worst of our task. There remains 
the harder problem of coming to terms with the special social 
sciences, such as economics, jurisprudence, and politics. 

Sociology, as I have described it, does not meekly sidle in 
among the established sciences dealing with the various aspects 
of social life. It does not content itself with clearing and tilling 
some neglected tract. It has, indeed, reclaimed certain stretches 
of wilderness and made them its own. With this modest rdle, 
however, it is not satisfied. It aspires to nothing less than the 
suzerainty of the special social sciences. It expects them to 
surrender their autonomy and become dependencies, nay even 
provinces, of sociology. The claim is bold, and we may be sure 
the workers in long-cultivated fields will resist such pretensions, 
unless there are the best of reasons for founding a single com- 
prehensive science of social phenomena. 

Such a reason is certainly not furnished by ‘‘the unity of the 
social aggregate.’””’ As we have seen, there is no well-defined 
social aggregate. The nation is the nearest to it, but the actual 
distinctness and oneness of the nation is a historical incident 
due to past wars. Every step in the peaceful assimilation of 
peoples brings us nearer the time when the globe will be 
enmeshed in an unending plexus of interpenetrating free asso- 
ciations, no one of which will arrogate to itself the title of 
“society.” 

Nor is a good reason furnished by that constant reciprocal 
action between socit which is expressed in the “social organ- 
ism’’ concept. As division of labor, exchange, and competition, 
these interactions have long formed part of the stock in trade of 
economics. As communication, they are the staple of linguistics. 
As party activity and civic co-operation, they have been set 
forth by the science of politics. Wherefore, then, a new science 
to teach that ‘‘no man liveth unto himself’? 

Some would justify a unitary treatment of society by making 
one species of social phenomena the cause of all the rest. How- 
ever varied the aspects of social life, if there is but one causal 
center, one fountain head of change, there can be but one science. 
To Loria’s eye all the non-economic factors running through the 
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social system —such as law, politics, and morality —derive from 
underlying economic conditions. The desire for wealth is the 
sole architect of ethical standards, legal norms, and the consti- 
tution of the state. As Loria takes the economic régime, so 
Vico and Fustel de Coulanges and Mr. Kidd take religion, 
Condorcet, Buckle, and Du Bois Reymond take science, as the 
primum mobile of the social world. All this, however, reads into 
human events a unity and simplicity that is not really there. 
There is more than one desire operating in society. The endeavor 
to reduce all kinds of social facts to a single cause is vain. 

An adequate ground for creating an inclusive science lies in 
none of the foregoing considerations. Let us, then, attack the 
problem from another side. Let us consider under what con- 
ditions the established social sciences might vindicate the sacred- 
ness of their ancient boundaries and successfully withstand any 
scheme of merger into a more general science. 

Suppose that the desires that constitute the springs of human 
action and the causes of social phenomena resolved into certain 
basic cravings, each distinct from the others in its object, and 
each stimulating men to a particular mode of activity in order to 
satisfy it. Suppose, furthermore, these specific desires never 
crossed or modified one another and were intractable to the uni- 
fying control of any world-view or ideal of life. Suppose, finally, 
that each craving, or set of cravings, operating on a large scale, 
generated in society certain appropriate dogmas, creeds, activi- 
ties, and institutions, which remained separate from and unmixed 
with the collective manifestations of other cravings. Religious 
phenomena would then be unalloyed by ethical or political con- 
siderations. The forms of the family would be unaffected by 
industrial changes. The fine arts would run their course heed- 
less of revolutions in the sphere of ideas. 

Under these conditions there might exist for each set of crav- 
ings at work in social life an independent body of knowledge. 
The craving for wealth would mark out a sphere for economics. 
The sex and parental cravings would do the same for genetics or 
the science of the family. The lust for power would define poli- 
tics. The sentiment of the wronged would fix the scope of juris- 
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prudence. The craving for communion with the Unseen would 
bound the field of the science of religion. The attraction of like 
for like would make possible the science of association. There 
would be as many social sciences as there were facets to human 
nature, and if any bond drew them together into a larger syn- 
thesis, it would be supplied by psychology and not by a general 
sociology. 

The mere statement of the requirements to be fulfilled in 
order to assure the sovereignty and equality of the special social 
sciences is a sufficient answer to such claims. Each is not the 
exclusive field of action of certain impulses. So far as specific 
cravings exist, they react upon and modify one another, they lie 
under the empery of the accepted world-view or ideal of life, 
they are trimmed and adjusted to fit into a plan of life. More- 
over, turning from the sphere of mind to that of society, we do 
not find one species of activities or institutions answering to the 
religious man, another to the political man, a third to the ethical 
man, ora fourth to the sociable man. The method of abstract- 
ing from human nature all its propensities save one in order to 
get that one propensity operating, as it were, tm vacuo received 
its quietus when economists gave up speculating about “the 
economic man.” 

Although there are several facets to human nature, although 
each aspect of social life has in some sort a psychological basis 
of its own, still, the deeper we penetrate into the causes of human 
affairs, the more impressed are we with the cross-relations between 
social phenomena of different orders, and the more evident is 
the consensus that unites facts the most diverse in character. 
‘Every culture form,” says Grosse, “is, as it were, an organism, 
in which all parts and functions stand in the closest interde- 
pendence.” Much of our progress in the knowledge of society 
consists in establishing correlations, tracing subterranean actions 
and reactions between remote institutions. Reputations have 
been made by exposing the hidden link that unites slavery with 
cotton culture, caste with conquest, manhood suffrage with free 
land, the patriarchal family with pastoralism, the multiplication 
of wants with the rise of a leisure class. 
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In early philosophy each feature of social life is referred 
directly to human nature. The idea of auxiliary phenomenon or 
by-product is wanting. War is ascribed to the bad passions of 
men, and not to the pressure of population. Theological beliefs 
flow from religious intuitions. Worship arises from universal 
instincts. The ethical code is a deliverance of individual con- 
sciences. The actual form of the family is derived from the 
‘natures’? of men and women and children. The law objecti- 
fies the moral consciousness of mankind. In this vein Aristotle 
traces slavery to the natures of the born inferior and the born 
superior. Montesquieu makes despotism rest on fear, monarchy 
on honor, and a republic on virtue. Adam Smith traces the 
division of labor to a propensity ‘to truck, barter, or exchange 
one thing for another.” Carlyle sees in dignities of rank a 
product of the hero-worship in human nature. 

On the other hand, the more we delve beneath the surface, 
the more we discover sympathetic connections between things. 
The fuller our knowledge, the more impressed we are with the 
relativity of each class of social phenomena to other classes. 
Society no longer falls apart into neat segments like a peeled 
orange. State, law, religion, art, morals, industry, instead of 
presenting so many parallel streams of development, are studied 
rather as different aspects of one soctal evolution. 

We see that standards of conduct are in intimate relation 
with beliefs, that laws are correlated with moral standards, that 
both reflect economic necessities, and that these, in turn, depend 
on the forwardness of the arts or on the relation of population to 
land. The state is explained, not out of human nature, but in 
connection with ethnic heterogeneity, militant activities, or 
economic inequalities. The development of religion is shown 
to follow step by step the development of relations within the 
social group. Thus a disturbance in one department of social 
life awakens echoes and reverberations clear around the circle. 
It is a perception of this truth which leads Ingram, the historian 
of political economy, to declare: ‘No rational theory of the 
economic organs and functions of society can be constructed if 
they are considered as isolated from the rest.’ ‘A separate 
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economic science” he deems “an impossibility as representing 
only one portion of a complex organism all whose parts and 
their actions are a constant relation of correspondence and recip- 
rocal modification.” 

The antiquated systems, reasoning from metaphysical assump- 
tions or from supposed properties of human nature, are sterile. 
The disciples of the abstract political economy, the unhistorical 
jurisprudence, the a priori ethics, and the speculative politics 
make no headway because they shut their eyes to the interde- 
pendence of dissimilar facts. In each field of social inquiry the 
laurels are going to those investigators who look over into other 
fields, who correlate the form of government with humble geo- 
graphical, military, or industrial facts, religious progress with 
family or tribal development, moral crises with changes in con- 
sumption or in the constitution of classes. 

The certainty that profounder research will reveal still closer 
relations of this sort is the ground of our faith inthe future of 
sociology. We know we can afford to bide our time. We do 
not expect to win by preaching. In the long run the nature of 
things will prevail. Vested interests in learning will yield to the 
logic of facts. So far as social life is one, there will be one mas- 
ter science of social life. If not today, then tomorrow, if not by 
this generation, then by the next, the necessity for sociology 
will be fully recognized. There is a vacant chair among the 
great sciences, and sooner or later that chair will be filled. 


Assuming the vassal and dependent character of the social 
sciences has been made clear beyond the shadow of a doubt, we 
next take up the question: ‘Are these sciences to become mere 
branches of sociology, or will they retain a measure of their old 
distinctness and individuality ?”’ 

It may be they will stand to sociology as the special to 
the general. This is how the theory of agriculture, transporta- 
tion, or commerce stands to economics. Administration and 
comparative legislation are special in respect to political science, 
just as histology and embryology are special with reference to 
biology. Now a social science will be merely special sociology 
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in two cases: (1) if the phenomena it treats of flow from the 
same desires that cause other kinds oi social phenomena, or (2) 
if they are produced by individual desires, special in character, 
but so socialized and fused that they amount to a social need and 
the satisfying of them amounts to the discharge of a social func- 
tion. Apply now these tests to the principal social sciences. 

Take the sczence of religion. Will it shrink to a mere chap- 
ter in sociology? By nomeans. It might if faith were nothing 
but an incident of speculative thought or of social discipline. If 
pious beliefs were an outgrowth of collective thought and never 
of personal experience, if in worship men sought benefits rather 
than obeyed impulses, we might treat religious phenomena as a 
mere division of social phenomena. But religion has a private 
as well as a public aspect. It is not all a matter of social psy- 
chology; still less is it a matter of social institution. Nor is it a 
side issue to something larger, a by-product of sex-feeling or 
conscience or economic calculation. It has a tap-root, and this 
tap-root is that strange invasion from the sub-conscious self 
which is variously known as ecstasy,.rhapsody, divine afflatus, 
or gnosis. Experience of this kind generates religious convic- 
tions. The yearning to taste or renew this “communion”’ leads 
men to pious exercises. Let these individual phenomena occur 
on a large scale and you have cults, creeds, and churches stand- 
ing out in bold relief on the face of society. The actual sweep 
of a religion is, of course, due in large measure to self-seeking, 
propitiatory motives, and to its maintenance as a prop of social 
order. Thereby it falls under the surveitlance of the group-inter- 
est and comes to sympathize with the changes in other depart- 
ments of social life. Religion is, in fact, a growth springing 
from the soil of human nature, but taking its shape and hue from 
a social medium. The science of religion is for this reason 
under a dual dependence, owing allegiance to psychology no 
less than to sociology. It is this situation Mill has in mind 
when he says: “The different kinds of social facts are in the 
main dependent, immediately and in the first resort, upon differ- 
ent kinds of causes, and therefore not only may with advantage, 
but must be, studied apart.”’ 
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The relation of ethics to sociology bristles with difficulties. 
In the first place, ethics aspires not only to explain phenomena, 
but to appraise them. It differentiates ends. It values actions. 
It assumes the réle of a normative science, whereas sociology 
does not venture beyond the causes and laws of the phenomena 
it considers. But there is an ethics that aims to understand, not 
to appraise, and it is this ethics alone which is on a footing with 
sociology. 

Again, ethics may undertake to explain actions, or it may 
limit itself to those actions which affect other persons, 2.e., conduct. 
Usually it has ignored what are termed “ indifferent actions” and 
addressed itself to classifying and explaining the feelings, 
choices, and judgments of men in respect to modes of conduct. 
It is, of course, only in this sense that ethics can be accounted a 
social science. 

Now, is this ‘science of conduct’”’ a semi-sovereign member 
of a federal empire or only a province in a unitary state? The 
answer depends upon the relative importance in ethical phe- 
nomena of special and general factors. 

As regards choices, men are brought to take a socially safe 
line of conduct by all manner of sanctions, suggestions, standards, 
ideals, and valuations imposed from without. With all this social 
control there co-operate, however, two specific impulses —sym- 
pathy and the sense of justice. These are other-regarding, it is 
true, but they do not seem to have their origin in the influence 
of man on man. The one has its roots in instinct, the other is 
an off-shoot from early mental growth. 

Still more marked is the private factor in the judgments that 
men in their capacity of disinterested spectators pass upon the 
conduct of other men. If these judgments were always grounded 
on social utility, if they invariably encouraged safe actions, and 
discouraged unsafe actions, they would amount to a self- 
preserving instinct in society. They would be functional, just as 
courts and reform schools are functional. Collective judgments 
as to good and bad would be, in effect, institutions —strong, 
upright pillars of society. 

But, in point of fact, people do not praise or blame altogether 
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as socti, The moral judgments, imperatives, and ideals they emit, 
although in the main telic, do betray considerable admixture of 
crude sentiment. The general reprobation of vice, idleness, 
waste, sacrilege, or impiety does not voice concern for the cor- 
porate welfare. It merely voices common, private sentiments. 
Of some of our judgments—abhorrence of the unnatural, for 
instance—the roots run far down into our ancient, pre-social 
instincts. 

At a moment when ethicians, weary of juggling conscience, 
innate ideas of right and wrong, the Ten Commandments, and 
what-not out of the individual mind, are coming to perceive the 
social bases of morality, one would not lay a straw in their way. 
Yet it is well to recognize that, after all is said, ethics is more 
than a mere wing of sociology. Some of the piers that support 
it rest in biology, some in individual psychology, some in social 
psychology, and some in social morphology. 

Politics, like ethics, has the double task of explaining what zs 
and determining what ought to be. In so far as it aims to arrive 
at principles for the guidance of political action, it is more like 
an art than a science, but it may be termed a normative science. 
Still, it is possible to regard matters of government as phe- 
nomena, and to study them with a view to ascertaining the 
causes and laws of their occurrence. Political science of this 
etiological sort will stand in some close relation to sociology. 
Whether it will stand to it as part to whole or as special to gen- 
eral, depends, as in the preceding cases, on the specificity of the 
forces and facts it deals with. 

Now, government is not the sphere of operation of character- 
istic forces, but the meeting-place of nearly all the kinds of 
forces present in social life. ‘The functions of the state,” it 
has well been remarked, “‘are coextensive with human interests.” 
This is true only because the more important human desires— 
greed, vanity, sympathy with the weak, love of truth, passion for 
homogeneity, craving for justice—make themselves felt in mould- 
ing the policy of government. One motive leads to public relief 
of the poor, another motive inspires state endowment of research, 
a third impels to the artificial assimilation of the foreign ele- 
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ments in the population, a fourth dictates the seizure of markets. 
In fact, almost every species of interest sooner or later records 
itself in government. 

There are, to be sure, two special traits of human nature 
which come to light in government. The one is the lust of 
dominating ; the other, its counterpart, is the impatience of restraint. 
In other words, power is sought for its own sake, and liberty 
is prized for its own sake. Were these two forces alone impli- 
cated in government, political science would have a basis 
apart from sociology. But who will seriously contend that the 
“will to power’’ is now the chief motive tending to enlarge the 
authority of the state, or that hatred of restraint is the chief 
counteracting force? In the early stages of social development 
a state is often the creation of a single energetic will. Says Mr. 
Bryce of the East: ‘ A military adventurer or the chief of a petty 
tribe suddenly rises to greatness, becomes the head of an army 
which attacks all its neighbors, and pursues a career of unbroken 
conquest till he has founded a mighty empire.” With greater 
social advance, however, there is sure to arise a compact fabric 
of government and law, which offers successful resistance to the 
vaulting ambition of the individual. As regards the antagonistic 
force, Mr. Bryce observes: ‘“‘The abstract love of liberty has 
been a comparatively feeble passion.” ‘ Rebellions and revolu- 
tions are primarily made, not for the sake of freedom, but in 
order to get rid of some evil which touches men on a more 
tender place than their pride.” 

In fact, the political is simply imbedded in the social. _Politi- 
cal grouping is not distinct from, but tends to be a resultant of, 
the linguistic, cultural, religious, and economic groupings of 
population. Political organization is only a part of social organ- 
ization. The substance of the state is prestige, time-hallowed 
relations, habits of co-operation and obedience. The sphere of 
government becomes an expression of collective need. The 
will that sets in motion the public organs is not the mere sum of 
individual wills, but the highly elaborated will of sections, 
classes, or the nation itself. Government is becoming functional 
to society, and if political science remains distinct, it will be 
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because the breadth of the field calls for the specialist, and not 
because there are natural boundaries marking it off from sociol- 
ogy. 

Comparative jurisprudence deals with phenomena which exhibit 
the working of two special principles of human nature — ‘fhe thirst 
for vengeance that torments the sufferer of a wrong, and the 
desire for fair play that moves the beholders of a wrong. These 
formidable impulses were early led into the safe channels of 
legal redress, in order that society might be spared the evils 
of feud and retaliatory violence. In time, however, the law- 
originating impulses became socialized and _ rationalized. 
In-wrought with other motives, they come to express the will of 
the Social Personality. The just settlement of disputes, from a 
private need, becomes a public function. When we consider the 
transformation of law by jurisconsults and judges, the enlarge- 
ment of it by the action of the legislator, and the renovation of 
it in the name of the principle of social utility, it is plain that 
jurisprudence cannot hope to be more than a feudatory state in 
the realm of sociology. 

There is no reason why what is known as ‘the sociology of 
the family” together with the “population”’ section of politi- 
cal economy should not have been set apart as genetics. The 
family is certainly distinguished from other social structures 
by owing its existence to the highly special instincts of sex- 
attraction and philoprogenitiveness. These instincts, moreover, 
being gratified individually, do not call into being joint activities 
or distinct professions such as we find in the religious or economic 
spheres. An institution it may be, but the family is not, prop- 
erly speaking, a social organ. 

It is unlikely, however, that we shall see split off a science 
treating of the social phenomena that center in the reproduc- 
tive function. One reason is that the sex and family relations, 
since they are always standardized in law and morals, are, at 
every moment, in the most intimate sympathy with the reign- 
ing culture. Furthermore, all our researches go to magnify the 
importance of the non-instinctive factors in fixing the duration, 
size, and internal structure of the family. Not long ago Maine 
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and Hearn and Fustel de Coulanges brought to light the reli- 
gious factor. Now it is the economic factor that is exalted. 
As motive to marriage the attraction of the sexes is reinforced, 
it appears, by man’s desire for a servant 4nd woman’s desire for 
a protector. Children are reared, not from parental love alone, 
but also because a daughter can be sold for cash, while the son 
can be kept as a helper, a protector, and an avenger. Grosse 
therefore hits the bull’s eye when he says: ‘ If we wish to grasp 
a particular social structure—say a form of family organization 
—in its essence and significance, we must study it in its natural 
connection with the civilization in which it grows, lives, and 
works,” 

As regards noetics, by which term we would designate the 
science that deals with the phenomena that arise from efforts to 
satisfy the craving for truth, and a@sthetics, or the science that 
treats of the phenomena that arise in connection with endeavors 
to satisfy the craving for the beautiful, there is no doubt that, 
owing to their close and immediate dependence upon the psy- 
chology of the individual mind, they will retain a good deal 
of independence with respect to sociology. We are, in fact, 
coming to recognize in inventions and discoveries the first causes 
of many of the great transformations in society. Even in these 
branches of inquiry, however, new social factors are coming for- 
ward. In tracing the evolution of philosophies, sciences, and 
the fine arts, more causes and influences are being recognized. 
Attempts to resume the history of intellectual progress without 
taking due note of changes in the state of society have shown 
opinions and movements succeeding one another without mean- 
ing or logic. Those who would comprehend intellectual or 
zsthetic advance must consent to take into consideration such 
factors as the geographical environment, the prevailing occupa- 
tions, the plane of comfort, town life, the influence of a leisure 
class, the attitude of the priesthood, the organization of educa- 
tion, the diffusion of learning, and the degree of honor attaching 
to intellectual and artistic pursuits. 

The piers on which rests eeonomics, the greatest of the social 
sciences and (save linguistics) the most independent, are certain 
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properties of the external world and certain properties of human 
nature. The latter are the desire for wealth, the aversion to labor, 
and the reluctance to postpone present gratifications. The first of 
these calls into being productive energies, the second and third 
limit this energy, the one in respect to labor, the other in respect 
to capital. All three co-operating distribute productive energy 
among places, seasons, occupations, and enterprises in a way that 
is termed “economic.” 

It would be a mistake to regard these subjective foundations 
of economics as simple traits of human nature. The aversion to 
labor has in it, indeed, an element of organic repugnance to 
sustained effort. But it also contains a social factor, namely a 
conventional disesteem of labor derived from the stigma that a 
leisure class attaches to the functions of the industrial class. 

As to the desire for wealth, it is exceedingly complex. It 
has a three-fold tap-root in hunger, or the craving for food, want, 
or the craving for clothing and shelter, and the Jove of bodily ease 
which expresses itself in a demand for comfort. Its side roots, 
moreover, connect it with nearly all the specific desires we have 
considered in the foregoing pages. The passion for sex spurs a 
suitor to amass the riches that can win him his bride. The lust 
of power is a demand for the wealth that procures power. The 
craving for beauty is a demand for costly artistic products. The 
religious impulse gives off a demand for the material accessories 
of worship. Even the most spiritual wants demand leisure for 
their satisfaction, and wealth is a means to leisure. The acquisi- 
tive lust is further whetted by the honor that attaches to profuse 
consumption and conspicuous waste. 

Thus sooner or later all the cravings of human nature put in 
a requisition for wealth, and the confluence of these tributaries 
with the main stream of desire rolls down a veritable Nile-flood 
of greed which beslimes, yet stimulates, nearly every profession 
and function in society. This generic virtue of wealth it is, 
which makes it stand for desirability in the abstract, and gives 
rise to the myth that the lust of acquisition is the sole motive of 
human endeavor, the direct or remote cause of all social phenom- 
ena, the single force that holds together the social frame even 
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as gravitation holds together the solar system. Though without 
reason, the economic sociologists are not without excuse. 

The social economy that is sequel to the universal pursuit of 
gain is beautifully law-abiding, and presents a well-defined field 
for the science of economics. But when economics comes to 
treat of the consumption of wealth, it becomes vague and quickly 
loses itself in sociology. The reason is very simple. It is after 
goods have been produced and distributed that the dissimilar 
interests that united to spur men to acquisitive effort reappear 
in all their separateness. The desire for wealth splits up into 
its components. Most wealth-seekers follow a line of action 
which is termed “economic.” But as wealth-consumers they 
behave differently. One man spends his surplus for sensual 
gratifications, another uses it to found a family, a third turns it 
into objects of beauty, a fourth makes it a votive offering, a fifth 
employs it to win power, a sixth makes it procure him social 
consideration. Its actual destination depends upon the age, the 
race, the stage of culture; in a word, upon “he state of society. 
Its salient features—social composition, matrimonial customs, 
class relations, political habits——-must all be taken into account 
in order to understand the consumption of wealth. 


The relation of the trunk of a tree to its branches is, I believe, 
a fit symbol of the relation of Sociology to the special social 
sciences. But the tree in question is a banyantree. Each of the 
great branches from the main trunk throws down shoots which 
take root and give it independent support in human nature. In 
the case of a branch like politics these special stems are slight and 
decaying. Inthe case of a branch like economics the direct 
support they yield is more important than the connection with 
the main trunk. In every case an independent rooctage in 
unsocialized desire is the fact that entitles a branch of social 
knowledge to be termed a science, and differentiates it from 
those branches which, having no source of life other than the 
main trunk, must be termed departments of special sociology. 


EpWARD ALSWORTH Ross. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 
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INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. III." 
PART III. GENERAL STRUCTURE OF SOCIETIES. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE SOCIAL LIMITS, 


BIOLOGICAL LIMITS,—Continued. 


SECTION V. 

HoweEVER, protoplasm itself has a structure. There is an 
organism having the structure of an amceba, without any mem- 
brane other than its geometrical limit, and without a nucleus, 
but it has the essential elements of a nucleus distributed through- 
out the protoplasm. After the central mass is separated from 
the periphery with which it is blended, the organism becomes a 
cell. Every organism is a cell ora combination of cells. The 
ensemble of the forms of the whole organism is then the product 
or general total of all the aggregated cells. Thus the forms of 
elementary organisms are: (1 ) forms without a membrane and 
without a nucleus; (2 ) forms with a nucleus and without a 
membrane; (3) forms with a nucleus and a membrane. With 
each step in the progress of organization, the equilibration to the 
environment becomes more perfect; that is to say, the organism 
maintains itself by adaptations to more numerous and more 
special conditions. But, as among plants, this structure, differ- 
entiated into a nucleus and a membrane, though it suffices for the 
unfolding of its life, and for resistance, especially in a passive 
way, to the environment, is not adequate for more complex, pre- 
cise, and especially active adaptations. This unicellular state 
forms the basis of the multicellular ; that is to say, for an asso- 


ciation of simple homogeneous cells. In the multicellular 


organisms there is a differentiation into an external and an inter- 
nal layer. In plants this external and protecting layer is the 
epidermis, the inner and assimilating layer being the parenchyma ; 
in the animals, the external sensitive and protecting surface is 
the ectoderm, and the interior and assimilating membrane, or 
endoderm, forms the boundary of the digestive cavity, which does 


* Translated by Eben Mumford. 
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not exist in plants. In the higher protozoa the pseudopods of the 
amoeba are represented by cilia, and the ectoderm of the lower 
invertebrates is generally ciliated in order to assist locomotion, 
as is the endoderm to promote the movement of food toward 
the digestive cavity. In the course of evolution the cilia of the 
ectoderm and of the endoderm have disappeared, and have been 
replaced by muscular movements. 

What is it, then, from the point of view of limits, that dis- 
tinguishes the superior from theinferior forms? The distinction 
consists in the increasing differentiation of functions and organs 
in the whole structure. The result is that the motility of 
animals augments with increasing complexity and co-ordination 
of structure. The superior animals move more rapidly and in 
more directions ; they do not have absolutely fixed limits ; they 
search for their prey and avoid their enemies. This difference 
in motor capacity is related to the difference in the development 
of their digestive, vascular, and respiratory organs, but princi- 
pally to their contractile structure, that is to say, their muscular 
system. 

From the point of view of general philosophy, every struc- 
tural differentiation is the morphological aspect of a differentia- 
tionin the internal and external movement, which, constituting the 
life and equilibration of the structures may fall back to the most 
general laws of mechanics, although biology supposes special 
phenomena, which, like those of sociology, call for a particular 
interpretation and philosophy. 

The muscular system is the fundamental structure making 
possible the expansions and contractions of organisms—in a 
word, the performance of the movements appropriate to the 
milieu. But without the nervous system the muscles themselves 
would remain passive ; the real generator of motility then, is 
the nervous system ; it transmits the excitations from within and 
from without, and co-ordinates the movements of more and 
more special adaptations ; it maintains the general equilibrium 
inthe midst of a more and more intense instability; it is the 
regulator par excellence of organic structures. It is, then, only 
in appearance that organic bodies seem indeterminate in their 
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structures and movements ; the truth is that, as one ascends the 
hierarchy of organisms, the more considerable variations are 
limited as much within as without by the more special and 
energetic agents of equilibration. The organs of life always 
determine and limit the structure and life. 

However, at the basis of all organic life, under the names of 
contractility, irritability, sensibility, etc., we will always find 
motion; and so again, from the point of view of general philoso- 
phy, life can be expressed in terms of motion and in the laws 
of mechanics, themselves capable of being expressed mathe- 
matically. 

It is only in appearance that the inferior social aggregates 
seem to have more fixed limits. In reality their movements are 
few and simple; they are determined strictly by the simple gen- 
eral conditions of their external structure in relation to the most 
simple and general conditions of the environment, whether they 
are exclusively physical or both physical and social. A bad 
harvest, poor fishing, the disappearance of game, sometimes 
involve migrations, but more often still a partial or even total 
extinction of the horde, unless the aggregate is capable of 
undergoing the variations necessary to adapt itself to the new 
conditions or to modify them. In the latter case there will be 
formed a favorable variation in structure —an increase of activ- 
ity or an extension of the agricultural, hunting, or fishing ter- 
ritory; or, indeed, certain classes of individuals will devote 
themselves to a new kind of work, while the others will continue 
to drag along in the old occupations. ‘Often the increase will be, 
as in inorganic matter, by external growth, by addition; ordi- 
narily, however, there will be an incorporation, an assimilation 
giving place to an elaboration and to an internal development. 

It is equally necessary to note that at the origin the external 
membrane is not very distinct from the milieu; it has not become 
strong as in the more developed stages. But that which char- 
acterizes the superior animals is that the internal organization 
gets the upper hand, where, for example, the shell, as in the 
carapace of the fish ganoideus (sturgeon), gives place to an internal 
structure, frame, vertebral column, and organs. It is in the 
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interior of the body that the conditions of stability are formed. 
Each organ becomes more and more special ; each one is limited 
by its neighbors, and all by the whole structure. The covering 
ceases to be a defensive barrier or an offensive weapon; it 
finally becomes one of the most delicate organs of sensibility 
and of relationship; it accommodates itself everywhere to move- 
ments and impressions. 

An analogous development may be seen taking place in social 
structures. That which was a barrier is transformed into means 
of communication, such as rivers, seas, and oceans. The bounda- 
ries, at first apparently little fixed, but in reality very rigid, 
especially in a general way, become more and more elastic; 
openings are made; better communications are set up; a gen- 
eral level is established like that between communicating vessels ; 
new relations increase; societies of societies are formed with a 
new internal structure in relation to a new environment, until in 
a future of which it is possible to catch a glimpse there may be 
formed one vast society including all the various particular 
societies in one supreme internal co-ordination—the largest 
structure and the most complex equilibration which it is possible 
for the imagination to conceive. Then the social world may 
find its equilibration and limits; not only in its internal organi- 
zation, but also in the limits themselves of the earth and its 
environment. 

This progress takes place in proportion to the development 
and the differentiation of social functions and of their progres- 
sive co-ordination in more developed regulating centers. The 
problem of boundaries and limits is, then, connected with the 
development, the differentiation, co-ordination, of economic, 
genetic, artistic, scientific, moral, and juridic institutions; the 
political structure, by which the collective will of society is 
directed through a more or less methodical organization, is the 
crowning of all the others. When the fundamental institutions 
are narrow, simple, and authoritative, the boundaries between 
societies are high, general, and inflexible. So religions are more 
exclusive than metaphysics, the latter than science and positive 
morality. Societies protect themselves by offensive and defensive 
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arms, by natural and artificial barriers, by protection and by free 
competition, having to protect themselves by the excellence of 
their external and international organization. 

Before studying the philosophy of the social boundaries of 
the future, and even that of the limitations of modern states, 
which are very complex structures, it is necessary to take up 
the philosophy of the natural limitation and equilibration of 
things and organisms in general; then those of primitive socie- 
ties, peaceful and warlike. Finally it is necessary to investigate 
this same constant limitation in the economic field and in all 
the social functions and organs, including the juridical and politi- 
cal. Here again, as in my former observations, we shall see 
more and more the social contractual forms, including equally 
the political contractual forms, separating themselves from the 
more ancient and crude forms, and limiting the reciprocal rela- 
tions of the social units and aggregates as well as the societies 
between them, from the most simple industrial association up to 
that large universal society of which the relations, intertwined 
more and more among the various parts, formerly separated by 
insuperable boundaries, prepare the way for a natural formation. 

This constant equilibration which results between the inter- 
nal structure in relation to the environment seems, in a way, 
most admirable in the statics of the organisms most developed 
of all, that is, those constituting the human species, and espe- 
cially in the psychical organization of the latter. The limits of 
organic variations become more extended there, all remaining 
in close dependence upon the whole structure. After this, there 
will remain for us to observe how masses, both inorganic and 
organic, are distributed naturally in or on the earth, as masses, 
in order to be prepared to enter, in a methodical way, upon the 
study of sociological limits and boundaries which form a special : 
and more complex case of those already given. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL LIMITS. 


SECTION VI. 
The human species belongs to the class of superior verte- 
brates. The skeleton determines the general form of our bodies. 


It serves as a point of attachment for the muscles and deter- 
mines the visceral cavities. We have explained how the struc- 
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ture of the ensemble of organic bodies, including the human 
‘ body, depends first of all upon their internal constitution and 
i organization. The latter, from the point of view of accommo- 
| dation to the environment, acquires an increasing importance. 
But whatever may be the stage of perfection of the internal 
organization and activity, the structure and function of the 
' human species present constant and necessary relations of equili- 
i bration existing between the external and internal environment. 
Let us see how this equilibrium of movement is produced. 
When the muscles are contracted they move the bones to which 
they are attached. The muscles represent the organs of move- 
ment—the motor forces. The bones serve as levers. The 
point of support is furnished by the articulation. The resistance 
is the bone itself. The working of the bones in the ensemble of 
our structure serves to maintain the equilibrium, to overcome 
the great resistances, or to impart more or less extended move- 
ments, as, for example, the equilibrium given the head by the 
atlanto-occipitalis articulation. There isa center of gravity of 
the head. The weight of the latter acts in the sense of a 
vertical line drawn from the center of gravity. It is the resist- 
ance. The point of support is the articulation. The muscles of 
the neck represent the power. When there is action in order to 
r overcome resistances, the resistance is between the power and 
the point of support; for example, when one places the total 
weight of the body on the tiptoes. When one executes move- 
ments more or less extended, the power is found between the 
point of support and the resistance. In all these cases there is 
no movement executed without a corresponding equilibrium. 
Photography, at least instantaneous, provides an excellent pro- 
cess for noting the different modes of locomotion, as walking, 
running, jumping, and flying. In all these movements there is 
always an equilibrium of the internal structure, that is to say, of 
all parts of the organism among themselves, and besides an 
equilibrium of the ensemble with the environment. The latter 
ought never to be lost from view. It is an essential element of 
the modifications of every equilibrium and its support. When 
7 one makes a false movement, the failure is accompanied at the 
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same time by a new internal equilibration and an application of 
the laws of general equilibrium as over against the environment. 
In fact, we maintain an upright position on the earth as a result 
of an equilibration with the atmospheric environment and the 
laws of gravity. The human species can be considered as 
unique because of common anatomical and psychical characters 
which exist among its numerous varieties, and because of fertile 
crossings between the most extreme races, and, as distinct from 
other organic beings, by special characters which differentiate it 
in a considerable manner. All the variations of structure of the 
human species are, in reality, narrowly limited. They are them- 
selves the result of internal and external equilibrations, that is to 
say, of special adaptations of which certain ones are of social origin. 

1. The weight of the human body.— The variations of the 
weight of the body are determined by four special conditions: 
the physical environment, race, temperament, and food. Obesity 
is everywhere exceptional. In all races and in all environments 
it depends chiefly upon the hygienic conditions, upon inactivity, 
and upon excessive or gross and insufficient food. The yellow, 
white, and black races do not deviate from the average of the 
human species, except under particular influences. The Arab, 
gaunt in the desert, becomes corpulent in cities, especially 
among the idle and parasitic classes. The average weight of 
the human adult body seems to vary from sixty-six to forty-two 
kilograms, depending upon the populations. 


TABLE OF VARIATIONS IN THE WEIGHT OF THE HUMAN BODY. 

300 Belgians (Quetelet) - - - - 66.2 kg. 
12,740 Bavarians (Bernstein) - . - - 65.5 
400 French, light infantry (Bernard) - 64.9 
617 English (A. L. Thompson) - - - 64.8 
150 New Zealanders - - - - 63.9 
34 Nicobarese (Novarra) - - - - 62.8 
278 Magyars (Bernstein) - - . 60.7 
24 Slavs - - - - - - - 59.2 
356 Roumanians - - - - - 58.4 
50 Hindoos, superior caste (Shortt) - - 53.2 
60 natives of Caucasus - - - 50.0 
5 Hindoos, inferior caste - - - 48.7 
50 Nilghars, inferior tribes - - - 44.6 


individuals, inferior tribes of Coromandel 42.7 
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Quetelet has studied the weight of the human body at differ- 

ent ages from the point of view of his theory of averages. At 
the same age the male is heavier than the female, except about 
the age of twelve, when the weight isthe same. Woman reaches 
the maximum of her weight later than man. The weight is 
greater among boys and girls who do not work in factories. 
Quetelet takes the average man as the type of both stature and 
weight. These results hold only in determined aggregates, or 
between analogous aggregates. 

2. The human stature —The human stature is limited in its varia- 
tions by the environment and by hereditary influence. Heredity 
tends to maintain its forms or characters, if the conditions of the 
physical or social environment are not modified. Among the 
causes of variation, one may note residence in the town or the 
country, professions, food, climate, sickness. Galton has 
observed the stature and weight of children attending the public 
schools in England. Fifty were reared in London, 296 in the 
country. The stature of the latter exceeded that of the former 
by 3 centimeters, and the weight of the country children 
exceeded that of the city children by 3 kilograms." 

If weight and size in comparative anatomy have only a sec- 
ondary value, if the largest animals approach the smallest in 
adjacent species, it is not entirely true from the point of view 
of the sociological characters of the human species. The weight 
and stature of man have the effect of indexes in the social realm. 
Man approaches the anthropoids in this respect. The chimpan- 
zee is about 1.30 meter; the orangs, depending upon the spe- 
cies, range from I to 1.60m.; the gorilla, from 1.40 to 1.75m. 
The human adult stature varies from I to 2m. In France, the 
average adult stature is 1.65m. From the table given by Topi- 
nard,” it is shown that the highest averages belong to the Tchuel- 


*Concerning the influence of food, DARWIN (Zhe Descent of Man, p. 31) says: 
“When we compare the differences in stature between the Polynesian chiefs and the 
lower orders within the same islands, or between the inhabitants of the fertile vol- 
canic and low barren coral islands of the same ocean, or again between the Fuegians 
on the eastern and western shores of their country, where the means of subsistence are 
very different, it is scarcely possible to avoid the conclusion that better food and 
greater comfort do influence stature.” 


2 Anthropology, pp. 253 ff. 
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ches of Patagonia and to the Polynesians, and the smallest to 
the Bushmen. 

One ought to compare only individuals of the same sex, 
measuring only those who have reached the age of maturity, a 
period varying from the age of twenty-three to thirty-three, 
according to race. In general the most inferior races attain full 
growth later than the others, and show a smaller difference 
between the sexes. 

300 Belgians, age 19, measured by Quetelet 1.66 m. 
300 “ 25, 1.67 
300 “30, 1.68 

The variations of structure in the same group are smaller in 
proportion as the race is more homogeneous. Here again fusion 
with civilization reduces the variation. Africa shows the strong- 
est divergence, especially among the Kaffirs and Bushmen. 

The statistics on the influence of the environment furnish 
important information. In Belgium, for the militia and vol- 
unteers whose stature was taken for the ages of Ig to 20 in 
1888, we have the following tables : 

Of 5,426, 854 were from 1.55 m. to 1.60m., or 15.92 per cent. 

1,632 1.60 m. to 1.65m., or 30.08 =“ 
1,970 1.65 m. to 1.70 m., or 36.31 

772 1.70 m. to 1.75M., or 14.23 

150 1.75m.to1.80m., or 2.76 


33 1.80 m. to 1.85m., or 0.61 
5 1.85 m. to I.gom., or 0.90 


100.00 per cent. 


The following are the measurements of 9,067 men of the 
militia and volunteers over twenty years of age, taken in 1888 : 


1,050 were from 1.55 m. to 1.60 m., or 12.37 per cent. 
2,229 1.60 m. to 1.65 m., or 26.25 
2,625 1.65 m. to 1.70 mM., or 30.92 
1,764 1.70 m. to 1.75 m., or 20.78 
644 1.75 m. to 1.80m., or 7.59 
152 1.80m. to 1.85 m., or 1.79 
25 1.85 m. to I.gom., or 0.29 
I more than I.gom., or 0.01 


100.00 per cent. 
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The proportion was: 


1890. 1895. 1899. 1g00. 
12.88 14.91 13.19 13.17 
26.03 29.21 27.15 29.52 
34.01 32.50 33-85 32.75 
20.14 17.76 19.36 18.11 

5-91 4.74 5-45 5-43 

0.95 0.80 0.90 0.93 

0.07 0.08 0.09 0.09 

0.01 0.00 0.00 0.00 


According to Quetelet’ the number of the militia coming 
under this relation of stature in Belgium from 1842 to 1850 was 
322,756, the number of whom the stature was taken being 
307,462. 


51,105 were 1.56 m. and below, or 16.62 per cent. 

158,796 1.561 m. to 1.669m. or 51.64 per cent. 

94,938 ‘“ 1.67 m. to 1.799m. or 30.88 per cent. 
2,619 ‘“ 1.80 m.and above, or 0.86 per cent. 

The fact that the unit of measure was borrowed in the first 
place from the stature of man shows in itself that its variations 
are limited; later the measure was taken from a part of the 
circumference of the earth. 

However, these variations are important; thus, in Belgium 
the regular militia measuring 1.80m. and over were in the follow- 


ing proportion : 


1842-1850 - - - - - - 0.86 per cent. 

In 1888 - - - 0.70 
1890 - - - - - 0.92 
1895 - - - - - - 0.96 “ 
1899 - - - - - 0.99 


In France, according to Bertillon, there are, from the point of 
view of stature, two fairly distinct regions separated by a line 
which extends from Cherbourg to Lake Geneva. To the north 
of this line the average stature has risen, varying between 1.67m. 
and 1.64m. To the south it is equal to or below the average 
(1.64m.). In two provinces of Brittany and in three provinces 
of the center it falls to 1.62m. andeven1.61m._ Broca explains 


* Anthropométrie, p. 187. 
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the difference in stature of these two regions by their ethnic 
origin. It is, however, certain that other causes exercise an 
influence. The study of recruiting in Sweden and the Nether- 
lands shows that in these two countries the stature has risen con- 
siderably under the influence of prosperity. In Savoy the study 
of recruiting by occupations (1852-54) has shown that manual 
laborers, especially those least remunerated, are inferior in 
stature to those of the liberal professions. 

The Italian Bureau of Statistics published, in 1878 and 1882, 
two reports of the basis of the methods of averages of Quetelet. 
According to this method, the simple arithmetical average is 
insufficient. It is necessary to make a series of observations in 
order to see how many in each 1,000 men belong to each group 
of statures. If the population studied is homogeneous, the 
most numerous groups will approach nearest to the average, 
which represents the normal type of the population. In north- 
eastern France, where he recognizes two distinct types, in the 
same way as we have seen that there are two types for the whole 
of France, the purely ethnic explanation seems equally incom- 
plete, and Bertillon adds: “It is not impossible that the 
coexistence of these two types may be due to the coexistence 
of two unequally fortunate populations, the one being relatively 
rich and healthy, the other poor and unhealthy.” Perhaps, 
indeed, these causes are historically mixed and have combined 
in the production of the observed result. 

In Italy the Venetians and Tuscans showed the greatest pro- 
portion of high statures; the Calabrians, the Sardinians, and 
the Basilicatians, the smallest proportion. Race and physical 
environment certainly are influential, as is shown in Italy by the 
differences of stature in the regions where the economic and 
social conditions are identical. But the social conditions are 
none the less important. According to my theory, the ethnical 
and Mesological factors are also social. The Italian enguéte which 
was taken in regard to the stature in the different occupations 
is decisive.’ 

In a memoir of the highest interest, published in the Bulletin 
*See Bulletin de l'Institut international de statistigue, Vol. VII, Part LI, pp. 273 ff. 
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de I’ Institut international de statistique’ Mr. Ch. Roberts concludes 
that the result of twenty years of anthropometrical researches 
prove that physical differences depend upon (a) race and nation- 
ality, (4) sex, (c) social conditions. In the first table he shows 
that the difference between the highest and lowest averages of 
statures in thirty-seven different populations is only 25 centi- 
meters. Ina second table, relative to the stature of children 
from eleven to twelve years, he shows in 2,862 observations that 
the average stature in England diminishes according as they are 
found in more or less favorable conditions of growth. While 
the average stature of children in the public schools of the 
country is 55.5 inches, this stature decreases in the middle-class 
schools, still more in the elementary schools of the country and 
in those of the artisans in the towns; again, in the factories and 
workshops of the country and in the towns; and it falls to the 
lowest level in the military asylums, and especially in the indus- 
trial schools, the average in the latter being only about 50 
inches. The third table shows the relative average stature of 
adults from twenty to thirty years of age, in the different social 
conditions of life. While the general average for the population 
of all classes is about 67.5 inches, this average falls, for example, 
to 65.92 inches in the sedentary occupations in the factories ; 
and among the tailors it almost equal to that of the sedentary of 
all classes, which is about 66.16 inches, and scarcely superior to 
that of the defectives of all classes, 65.65 inches. 

A diagram giving the different curves of growth of Belgian 
and English males shows at every age that the curve is higher 
for the latter. The difference is greatest between 17 and 18 
years. For women the curve of growth is a little inferior to 
that of men in England up to 12 years; it then exceeds it from 
12 to 14, and becomes more and more inferior up to 24. The 
stature of the children of English soldiers is inferior to that of 
children in general from 6 to 16 years (diagram 3). According 
to a table with reference to Australia, drawn up by Dr. F. Nor- 
ton Manning, girls from 8 to 15 years of age are inferior in stat- 
ure to boys of the same age, but with very smail differences ; 


*Vol. VI, Part I (1892), pp. 13 ff. 
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from which one can conclude that the conditions of life in Aus- 
tralia are favorable to an equal physical development of the two 
sexes. A very interesting anthopometric study on the influence 
of gymnastic training of the American women upon weight and 
stature proves from all evidence that in both relations the limits 
of variation are much extended, and that in certain conditions 
woman is equal to, if she does not excel, those of the average 
European man." The law seems to be that in proportion as the 
human species is differentiated from the inferior types by the 
disappearance of the superior anthropoids and the inferior varie- 
ties proper, the type of stature has tended to become fixed and 
uniform within narrower limits. Moreover, as is shown by 
Darwin, the widely distributed species are more variable than 
those comprised within narrow limits. This is the case with the 
human species, only civilization tends to restrain these limits, 
while multiplying the number of variations. 

3. Muscular force-— Animals are distinguished from vegeta- 
bles chiefly by the development of organs of movement and 
sensibility. In the human species these functions are developed 
to a very high degree. Although, from the point of view of 
muscles, man is inferior to a large number of animals, yet it is 
necessary to take into consideration that muscular force does not 
depend solely upon the volume of the muscles, but also upon 
their quality. The human species, thanks to the progress of 
knowledge, is able to extend artificially its motor power in a 
degree to which the limits are not determinable. Here, in the 
same way as for psychical and finally social activity, is the char- 
acteristic sign of humanity. One will observe, moreover, that 
muscular force and sensibility are the fundamental functions of 
the relations in life. The variations of muscular force are not 
solely determined by the environment and by race, but also by 
education to which the muscles are susceptible. 

From the first researches begun by Péron with the dynamo- 
meter of Régnier, followed up with the same instrument by Quoy 
and Gaymard, as well as by the expedition of Novarra, we give 


*C. J. ENBUSKE, in Bulletin international de statistigue, Vol. VIII, Part I1 (1895), 
pp- 292. 
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the following results obtained from adult males of the same 
race, based upon the power of the hands: 


Péron and Quoy, 80 English - : - - 66.2 kg. 
122 French - - - - - - 58.1 
Quoy and Gaymard, 14 Portuguese_ - - - 54.6 
Quoy and Gaymard, 18 Sandwich Islanders’ - 58.3 
Péron and Quoy, 74 Timorians_ - - - - 
Quoy and Gaymard, 17 Carolinians - . - 54.2 
Péron, 12 Tasmanians - . - - - - 50.6 
Péron and Quoy, 47 Australians - - - 49.2 
Novarra, 34 Nicobarese - - - - - 48.4 
Péron, Quoy, and Novarra, 52 Chinese - - 45.9 
Novarra, 9 Japanese - - - - - - 44.2" 


M. A. Thomson, in weight-lifting, in New Zealand showed 
that 31 natives lifted 166 kg., two hands; 31 English, 191 kg. 
It should be noted that the English were almost all soldiers or 
marines, that is to say, selected men, receiving normal rations. 
In general, the functional development of every organ depends 
upon the use made of it and its education; this law dominates 
the purely anthropological! condition. 

Mr. Ch. Roberts, in the memoir already cited, gives in a 
diagram curves of weight and muscular force of the two sexes 
in England. Weight corresponds in direction to that of stature. 
Up to twelve years of age the curve is smaller for females, then 
up to the age of sixteen it exceeds that of males, and from that 
time it becomes more and more inferior to that of males. The 
muscular force of females from twelve to fifty years of age is 
always inferior to that of males. The maximum is reached for 
both at about the age of twenty-eight. 

Muscular force also is limited if one considers it in itself. 
Socially it may be greatly increased, the variations being very 
large. According to Quetelet and Hutchinson, there is no doubt 
that there are also variations in the circulation of the blood, the 
heart-beats, respiration, and voice, according to sex, race, age, 
etc. However, these variations are always contained within 
certain limits, whence results their internal and external equili- 
bration. 


* TOPINARD, Anthropologie, pp. 424-6. 
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From the tables given above relative to the weight, stature, 
and muscular force of the human body, the conclusion in gen- 
eral is that the most civilized peoples excel the inferior, and in 
the same way the upper classes excel those less favored. These 
results seem to be confirmed by other observations. Poor food 
and residence in cities, especially if these two conditions are 
combined, can be considered as factors producing disadvanta- 
geous variation. Thus Dr. Francis Galton has taken the stature 
and weight of 805 children, fourteen years of age, attending the 
public schools, of whom 509 were reared in London and 296 in 
the country. In stature the latter were 3 cm. more than the 
former, and in weight 3 kg. 

Concerning the muscular system, although it may be exces- 
sively variable, since ia a group of 36 subjects Wood was able 
to show 558 modifications, counting only those found on both 
sides of the body, it is none the less certain that these variations 
are limited in the human species by the most general conditions 
of its existence. 

4. Psychical force —Before taking up the natural limits of 
psychical functions, we may give some data relative to the form, 
capacity, and size of the principal organ of thought. There is 
information of great precision as to the facial and cerebral 
angles, the curvature of the skull, and the weight of the brain. 
According to Broca and Topinard, the most divergent facial 
angles in the human species are: 

Lower Bretons . - 720 Difference 
Namaquian negroes - - 560 16 

The maximum differences are connected by gradual and imper- 
ceptible transitions. On the contrary, between the Namquian 
negro and the male chimpanzee the difference is from 56° to 
38°, or a difference of 18° without transition. 

It is the same for the relation of the skull to the face. The 
relation is: 


Lower - - - 4:2 
Namaquian- - - - - - 
Chimpanzee - - - - 9:3 


Between the lower Briton and the Namquian there are 
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transitions represented in the most diverse degrees by the dif- 
ferent varieties of the human population, while between the 
Namquian and the chimpanzee the difference is absolute and 
abrupt. 
The cerebral angle gives indications of like significance: 
Lower Bretons - - - - 159° 
Namaquian - 152° 
Chimpanzee - - - - - 116° 


Between the two there is a series of transitions. Between 
the highest human development and the lowest development 
in monkeys there is a marked discontinuity. The cubage of the 
cranial capacity varies from 1,600 to about 1,200 c.c. in the 
human species, falling rapidly to 439 c.c. in the orang-outang, 
and to 421 c.c. in the chimpanzee. There is no actual transition 
between man and the anthropoid apes, at least in the analogous 
varieties. 

Broca has observed that the average cranial capacity of the 
Parisians of the twelfth century is inferior to that of the nine- 
teenth century; that the skulls of the nobility of the first epoch 
are larger than those of the plebeians of the same epoch; that 
the skulls of the attendants in the hospitals are smaller than 
those of the students of medicine and pharmacy; that the skulls 
of the factory workers at Clichy (the work being almost auto- 
matic) are smaller than those of carpenters and joiners; that 
the cranial capacity of males is generally much larger than that 
of females; etc., etc. Despite this large secondary variability, 
the extreme oscillations average only about 300 c.c. in the entire 
human species, and these tend to be reduced as the inferior vari- 
eties become extinct or civilized; at the same time, the organ 
certainly loses its plasticity in the superior varieties as it is per- 
fected and as heredity fixes its structure. 

The classification of the following populations can, therefore, 
be made from the point of view of the average cranial capacity. 
The cranial capacity of the Pithecanthropus of Java, goo- 
1,000 c.c., is an intermediary form between the gibbons and the 
most inferior human race known, the Neanderthal (Mortillet): 
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Prehistoric skulls of Canstadt - 1,200 ¢.c, 
Peruvians - - - 1,234 
Oceanic negroes - - 1,234 
Nubians - - 1,324 
Mexicans - 1,339 
Australians - - - 1,339 
Negroes of western Africa 1,347 
Lapps - - - - 1,440 
Tasmanians 1,452 
Kanackas 1,470 
Irish - - - - - 1,472 
Inhabitants of modern Brussels 1,490 
Dutch - - - - 1,496 
Swedes - 1,500 
Eskimos” - 1,539 
Guanches 1,554 
Modern Parisians 1,558 
Basques and Auvergnats - - 1,598 
According to Bertillon, the cubage of the Lapps is explained 
by the abundance of gross marrow and the small quantity of 
gray cells. The same is probably true for the Eskimos. It is 
necessary also to take account of the numerical insufficiency of 
the measures taken. An exact and complete hierarchical classi- 
fication based upon such simple data can no longer be satisfac- 
tory. It ought to take account, not only of those factors which 
we have indicated above, but also of other, more qualitative fac- 
tors, such as the complexity of the cerebral convolutions, the 
proportion of gray matter, the development of the superior cen- 
ters, etc. 
In this connection it is interesting to note the weight of the brain 
in relation to the cranial capacity with regard to race and sex :? 
Male Female 
English and Scotch - . - - - - 1,427 1,260 
French - - 1,334 1,210 
German - - - - 1,382 1,209-1,244 
Austrians - - 1,342 1,160 
Negroes of Africa - - 1,238-1,316 1,067-1,232 
One negro of the Cape - 974 
One Australian - - - - 907 
One Bushman - - - 872 
The gorilla (Huxley and Topinard) 475-567 
The brain of Cuvier - - - - 1,830 
* TOPINARD, Anthropologie, pp. 336, 337- 
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The average for the age of thirty to forty in the white race, 
when the brain has reached maturity, is, according to Wagner, 
1,410 g. for men and 1,262 for women; according to Huschke, 
it is 1,424 and 1,272, or a difference of 150 g., while the differ- 
ence between Austrian and English males is 85 g. However, 
the cranial capacity and weight of the brain do not have an 
absolute value. The brain of the elephant may reach 3,000 g.; 
that of the porpoise is the same. The quality is more impor- 
tant. The facial and cerebral angles, the cerebral material, and 
the nature of the convolutions are elements affording a more 
characteristic value; they reflect the structure more exactly, the 
more or less complete equilibration of the external world, and 
the social environment. Besides, the individual variations of 
the weight of the brain depend, not only upon race, but also 
upon age, sex, stature, severe illness, and degree of intelli- 
gence. According to Perchappe and Topinard, the approximate 
percentage in the variations of the total weight of the brain is 
determined by each of these factors in the following propor- 
tions : 


Sex - - - Io percent. 
Age - - - - 4 
Stature - - - . - 4 o 
Mental disease - - - 
Idiocy - - - - 18 
Severe illness’ - - fe) 
Intelligence - - - - 20 


As this is in close relation to social statics and dynamics, it 
shows that the exercise of the intellectual faculties together 
with the increasing division of labor and of functions, has broken 
up, more and more, the primitive equality of capacity and weight 
of the brain between the sexes. The average difference is only 
about 10 per cent. But among the African negroes this differ- 
ence is much decreased, the relation of male to female being 
1,238: 1,232. Since intellectual development can produce a dif- 
ference of 20 per cent., the possibility of woman gradually over- 
coming the difference between her and man no longer seems an 
insurmountable difficulty, on the condition that the reduction of 
this difference may be in correlation with social evolution; the 
latter is a condition sine gua non. 
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5. Cephalic index.—The index is the relation of two oppo- 
site diameters. Thus to get the cephalic index one measures the 
maximum anterior-posterior diameter, then the transverse diame- 
ter, according to the centesimal relation conforming to the pro- 
portion of Broca: 

P transversemaximum 


D ant.-post. maximum ~ 100 


D transverse maximum X 100 
D ant.-post maximum 


= + or cephalic index. 


The cephalic index gives, for the extreme limits, two human 
anatomical varieties, represented by the dolichocephalic and the 
brachycephalic types. 

The classification resulting from this seems to indicate that 
the highest civilizations do not belong to the peoples having the 
extreme types of cephalic index, but rather to mixed types pro- 
duced by selection and fusion. Also, almost all civilizations, 
and especially the highest, do not present homogeneous but 
rather very heterogeneous types. The latter is an important 
statement for sociology —a statement of a nature to reduce much 
of the importance attributed to race. This law is in accord with 
that announced earlier, that is, that the species having the wid- 
est distribution are more variable than those confined within nar- 
row limits (Darwin). The human cephalic variations in this 
respect are as variable as the muscular variations. Nevertheless 
these variations can be considered as relatively secondary to the 
numerous bodily and mental resemblances among the most 
distinct human races, which, moreover, are themselves more or 


less mixed. 

I, Tyre — INDEX BELOW 75. 
Australians - - - . - - 71.49 
Eskimos - 71.71 to 73 
New Caledonians 71.78 
People of Canstadt - 72 
Hottentots and Bushmen - 72.42 
Botocudos’ - - - 73 
Negroes of western Africa 73-40 
Arabs - - 74 
Kabyles_ - 74.04 
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Il. Tyre Sus-Do.icHocEPHALIC—INDEX ABOVE 75 AND UP TO 77.77. 


Ancient Egyptians” - : - - - 75.58 
Polynesians - - . - - - 76.36 
Spanish Basques - - - - - 77.62 
Fifty-four skulls of Stone Age - - 75.01 
Gauls (Iron Age) - - - - - 76.93 
Guanches - - - 75-73 
Inhabitants of Brussels, twelfth to sixteenth 
century - - - - - - - 73+ 
Flemings from Limburg - . - 76.75 
Anversois - - - - - - - 9Fa7 
III. Mesocernaric Type —INDEX ABOVE 77.77 UP TO 80, 
Inhabitants of modern Brussels - - - 77.27 
51 East Flemings - - - - - 77-90 
59 Normans of seventeenth century - - 78 
79 Dutch - - . - - - 78.89 
27 Slavs (Koperniski) - : - - 78.90 
51 West Flemings - - - 78.91 
61 Walloons (Hainaut) - - 79.15 
76 North Americans - . - - 79.25 
384 Parisians - - - - - - 79.45 
16 Skulls of Orrony (Polished Stone) - 79.50 
IV. — INDEX ABovE 80 AND UP TO 83.33. 
Javanese - - - - - 81 
80 Walloons - - - - - - 81 
26 Belgian Luxemburgers - - - - 81.17 
Mongols - - - - - - 81.40 
Turks - - - - - - - - 81.49 
Lower Bretons - - - - - 82. 
299,355 Italians (of all regions) - - - 82.7 
Alsatians and Lorrainians - - - 82.93 
too South Germans - - - - - 83 
V. BracuycerHatic Type — INDEX ABOVE 83.33 AND UP TO 87. 
Indo-Chinese_ - - - 83.51 
Finns - - - - - - - 83.69 
Savoyards - - - - - - 83.63 to 85 
Servians and Croatians - - : - 84.04 
Auvergnats - - - - - - 84.07 
Lapps - - - - - : - 85.07 
Skull of Lelaigneaux - - - - - 86.91 


The comparison between the human species and the anthro- 
poid apes, in this respect, shows that the differences are so great, 
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that we can conclude after considering all which precedes, and 
neglecting other relations, that man constitutes a species distinct 
from the anthropoid apes, laying aside all questions of origin and 
descent. Man is superior to the anthropoid apes in the propor- 
tion of the parts of the body, in the size of the cranial cavity, in 
weight, in the convolutions of the brain, in quantity of gray 
matter, and in structure, mass, and quality of thinking material. 
This superiority is manifested in a palpable manner by definite 
characteristics excluding all real confusion between the anthro- 
poid apes and man. Man forms a distinct species by reason of 
appropriate variations and by digression of these from the maxi- 
mum limits, from the variations of inferior beings. In return 
the sense cavities are more developed among animals, the orbits, 
nasal cavities, sinus, masticating apparatus. Although inferior 
from the muscular point of view, to many animals, man is capa- 
ble of more complex movements ; from the point of view of 
sensibility and intelligence, he surpasses all. If, anatomically, 
the anthropoid apes are still nearer man than they are to the 
ordinary monkeys, for example, from the point of view of the 
cranial capacity and weight of the brain, there is nevertheless 
between them and the inferior varieties of humanity a consider- 
able difference of which the intermediary stages have disap- 
peared and nothing has come forth to supply them. Moreover, 
this difference from the anthropoid apes makes man’s progress 
more rapid. There results a differentiation co-ordinating the 
skeleton, muscles, viscera, and eyes. This gives man the power 
of scientific observation, of prevision, and foresight. 

The difference between the two species tends to become 
greater in proportion as the inferior populations disappear, 
whether by extinction or by fusion with civilization, and, on the 
other side, as the anthropoids themselves become eliminated. 

On the whole, there is a general type, clearly determined 
and limited, common to all the mammalia; a particular type 
common to all the primates, comprising the monkey, anthropoid 
ape, and man; a more special type common to the anthropoid 
apes and to man; and, finally, a human type anatomically and 
physiologically determinate and recognizable. This human 
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structural type is capable of more complex and numerous equi- 
librations and adaptations than any other mass of inorganic or 
organic matter of nature. Its motility and thought extend 
beyond the limits of the earth. This is especially true when we 
view it not simply as individual, but also in its proper milieu, 
the social, where it takes on its integral aspect of individual- 
social existence. Then the muscles and brain co-operate in 
collective efforts of incomparable extent, duration, intensity, and 
equilibrium. 

6. Centers of association.— Psychology, at the end of the nine- 
teenth century, has been changed by the application of the 
experimental method and by a more exact knowledge of the 
nature of the nervous system. The school of Wundt for method, 
the works of Ramon y Cajal and Flechsig for the nervous 
system, have completed the basis of sociology in facilitating, by 
analogy, the conception of social statics and dynamics. The 
discoveries of Ramon y Cajal have shown that a nervous struc- 
ture of which the elements are discontinuous can, however, exer- 
cise a continuous action; those of Flechsig, that the association 
of ideas, generalization, and abstraction have their parallels in 
the nervous system, and that consequently the philosophical 
power of the human species, that by which it is distinguished 
from all other forms, also has its material and physical founda- 
tion. This conception is destined to give us a better compre- 
hension of the fact that all social phenomena are at the same 
time inorganic, organic, and psychic, and that our faculties of 
perception, generalization, and abstraction find their basis in the 
substance and organization of the nervous system through which 
all ideology is connected to inorganic nature through the 
mediation of organized substance. 

After a quarter of a century of patient research, Flechsig, 
professor of psychiatry at Leipzig, has established the order of 
appearance of myeline in the nerve fibers by a comparison of 
the brain of embryos, of the foetus, and of infants. It results 
from this that if, at the beginning of the average brain, the 
resemblance between the nervous system of man and that of the 
mammailia is considerable, there is no resemblance in the cerebral 
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membrane, which shows a considerably different development in 
man, where the zones of association are the centers of intellectual 
functions. 

The essential point of the taeory of Flechsig is that, contrary 
to what was accepted, all the zones of the cerebral cortex are not 
connected by bundles of fibers to the lower part of the gray mat- 
ter. The cerebral cortex is divided into (a) zones or centers 
of projection, or sensorial spheres, and (4) zones of the mem- 
brane, comprising all the parts of the latter with exception of 
those connected with the fibers of projection, but connected by 
numerous fibers of association to the sensorial spheres and to one 
another. The centers of projection are both sensitive and motor. 
Their extent or limits are determined by the number of fibers 
they receive and send out in proportion to their surface. There 
are three zones of association: (1) the large posterior center of 
association, comprising a part of the lingual convolution, the fusi- 
form convolution, the two parietal convolutions, the lower tem-: 
poral and anterior part of the occipital lobe ; (2) the middle 
center of association, comprising the insula de Reil; (3) the 
anterior center of association, formed by the anterior part of all 
the frontal convolutions and then by the convolutions on the 
orbital surface. 

In comparing the results of the researches of Flechsig, it is 
shown that the zones of association in man correspond to two- 
thirds of the cortical surface, and the zones of projection to only 
one-third. As one descends the animal scale, one sees that in 
the monkey the proportion is the same for each of the parts; 
then in the mammalia the zones of association diminish more 
and more until the zones of projection exist almost alone. 

The essential character of the zones of association is in not 
having a direct connection with the lower gray masses that is, 
in being independent. No impression from the periphery reaches 
them without the mediation of the centers of projection, and no 
imitation can emanate from the zones of association without 
passing by those of projection. 

The centers of association receive impressions by the sen- 
sorial spheres, focus and compare them, and form the substratum 
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of our experience, of our science and philosophy. They hold 
the zones of projection under their control, exercising on them 
an inhibitory or stimulating action from the point of view of 
our acts. To them alone belong conscious and especially 
methodical action. 

The large posterior center of association plays perhaps the 
most important réle. It is highly developed among intelligent 
men, but small among defectives. It may be noted that it is 
inserted between three of the most important sources of impres- 
sions: the tactile, auditory, and visual zones. On the contrary, 
the middle center, zmsu/a de Retl, is only between the tactile and 
olfactory sphere. The most scientific and precise impressions 
are then in relation with the former. 

Thus in the constitution and evolution of the human nerve 
substance we have the substratum of intellectual development. 
In the prosencephalon the sensitive centripetal fibers are the 
first to develop the myelines and function. They appear at about 
the eighth month of the intra-uterine life. When these sensi- 
tive fibers have appeared, then the sensations stimulate the 
centers, and the myeline appears in the fibers of centrifugal pro- 
jection toward the end of the first month of the extra-uterine 
life. At this period only the centers of projection have devel- 
oped the myeline and become active; the acts of the child are 
still cortical reflexes; the memory of impressions is not yet fixed 
in the brain. The latter from this point of view resembles 
animals without centers of association. All the impressions are 
received singly and are not compared. In the second month 
the myeline fibers appear and start from the sensorial spheres, 
going to the zones of association, and at first to the neighboring 
parts of the zones of projection. Then the memory of impres- 
sions is stored up. The child begins to recognize what it feels, 
sees, etc. Then the fibers of association, penetrating still farther, 
connect certain different spheres; for example, the auditory 
sphere with the lower part of the tactile sphere ; the child is able 
to repeat the words heard, without comprehending their meaning. 
Finally, all the spheres of association being connected, the 
images can be compared. The child will reason, comprehend, 
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recall. Still the development of the myeline continues for a 
long time, perhaps the whole of life, with the practitioner, the 
savant, the philosopher. The intellectual centers become more 
and more specialized according to work, original aptitude, etc. 
Conversely, in cases of general paralysis the superficial fibers of 
association disappear first. 

We see a vast field opened by this theory to psychology, and 
consequently to philosophy in general, and particularly to the 
philosophy of society. In every case, the result seems to be that 
the true distinction between the human species and the lower 
forms resides especially in the development of the associative 
centers; the latter are the characteristic marks of the human 
species. Perhaps some time evolution, verified in the relation of 
animals and of the child to the adult man, can be extended to 
different populations and can without too much boldness main- 
tain the hypothesis that ontogeny reproduces phylogeny. In such 
case one could proceed to a really positive classification of the 
varieties of the human species. That which precedes shows us, 
however, that the latter is fitted by its nervous organization to 
realize forms of adaptation and equilibration superior to all the 
other forms which we have considered. These more special, 
complex and, at the same time, co-ordinated forms are con- 
nected, nevertheless, with the whole of inorganic nature itself and 
prepare us for a clear comprehension of the diverse social equi- 


libriums. 


SECTION VII. PSYCHICAL LIMITS. 


From all our preceding observations it follows that all the 
natural phenomena, without exception, are subjected to condi- 
tions and laws which determine their structure. We have recog- 
nized these limits of variation, this equilibration, in the nervous 
system, and especially in its central and superior organ, the brain, 
when the most complex equilibration of all takes place—that 
which results in the formation of centers of association which 
serve as the basis for the highest specialization represented by 
scientific knowledge, generalization, philosophical, and socio- 
logical abstraction. Let us now look at the psychical function 
itself and investigate whether in this class of phenomena, the 
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most directly connected with social phenomena, we, as is assumed, 
meet with the constitutive factors of this notion of limits and 
boundaries which is the most simple and general expression of 
the differentiation of all bodies and their equilibrium. 

First of all, our knowledge is limited; memory depends upon 
the brain; the latter has only a definite number, though enor- 
mous, of nervous elements, cells, and fibers; thence the constant 
limitation, though relatively variable, of our acquisition. The 
gray matter which covers the cerebral hemispheres forms a sur- 
face, an inclosed field, of about nineteen square decimeters and 
an average thickness of two anda half millimeters; this layer 
can contain about 1,200 million cells and 4,800 million fibers. 

Each branch of knowledge, as mathematics, language, music, 
etc., is necessarily limited by the presence and coexistence of 
others ; despite their common lines, each cerebral localization is 
naturally limited by its neighbors. Locke, the founder of modern 
psychology, knew that first of all it was necessary to determine 
the limits of the human mind. He investigated the origin of 
our ideas and thus prepared the way fora natural history of 
their development. He applied the comparative method to this 
science, studying the intelligence of children and savages; these 
studies were extended to animal intelligence. The way opened 
was good, and it finally led to the use of the experimental method 
from the time when the latter was used in physiology, thus mak- 
ing possible an exact science of psychology. 

The material collected permits us now to affirm, with Huxley, 
that whatever may be the system of organs considered, the com- 
parative study of the modifications in the serial order of the 
primates leads to the conclusion that the anatomical differences 
separating man from the gorilla and the chimpanzee are smaller 
than the differences between the latter and the higher monkeys. 
From our observations of cerebral anatomy we can say that the 
primitive peoples are connected with the highest civilized peoples 
through intermediating varieties by imperceptible transitions, 
while between the most primitive peoples and the highest simian 
varieties the difference is enormous and abrupt, with a tendency 
to an increase of this difference either by the continuous disap- 
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pearance of the lower human types, by the development of the 
latter, or by their extinction and by the extinction of the higher 
simian varieties. If the observation of Agassiz remains in part 
true, that one cannot see the distinction between the intelligence 
of a small child and that of a young chimpanzee, we have seen, 
nevertheless, that, notably in the development of the centers of 
association, their brains are quite distinct and are differentiated 
at the departure from the uterine life. The development of the 
chimpanzee is arrested early, while the child is cerebrally organ- 
ized by selection and heredity for a career incomparably longer. 
However, among men the intellectual capacity varies. Primitive 
peoples cannot count beyond 2, 3, or 5, then follows for them 
the infinite and unknown. For the superior varieties of the 
human species these limits are extended; yet the law of limita- 
tion remains constant. Our potential psychical ability is limited, 
just as our muscular force. In his Systéme soctal et des lois qui le 
regissent, as well as his Anthropométrie, Quetelet has tried to 
extend the process of measurement of the exact sciences to 
intellectual phenomena. Contemporary experimental psychology 
would be unjust in not recognizing these efforts despite their 
imperfection natural to the epoch in which they were produced. 

The tendency to intellectual uniformity is nevertheless con- 
tinually realized by the disappearance of the less intelligent 
societies and in each society by the continuous elimination of 
the less intelligent, or indeed by the development of inferior 
societies, classes, and individuals. This tendency toward reduc- 
tion of differences between intellectual attainments and between 
civilizations proves in itself that the variations of our intellect 
are limited. Differences exist, indeed, in relation to certain 
anatomical conditions of the brain and to correlative sociological 
conditions, but the resemblances between civilized and savage 
peoples are fundamental and constitute the rule to which progress 
only limits the exceptions. 

Certain linguists have arrived at ‘the conclusion that there is 
a determinate number of irreducible languages corresponding to 
isolated and primitive races. These languages also require a 
particular structure of the throat and vocal organs. The latter 
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are equally related to the physical environment. These lan- 
guages also require special training for understanding them, yet 
these differences, as much morphological as intellectual, are of 
simple particularities which do not destroy the general anatomical 
structure nor the fundamental structure, common and universal 
in intelligence. Also, the laws of the formation and evolution 
of languages seem necessarily uniform, despite their variations 
and limited oscillations. What is harmony from the point of 
view of the musical scale for the auditory nerves of certain 
races is not for others. But these differences are not absolute; 
there are laws of the harmony of sounds, then of natural limits, 
statics, in a word, of all the particular dissonances. 

The main point is that the cercle de la conscience, as Ribot 
says, the Umfang des Bewusstseins, as the Germans say, remains 
always a limited circle. Limitation is a constant and necessary 
condition, a law of thought. 

Let us consider magnitudes. I think of a measure, say a 
meter or centimeter. As I have each idea in turn somewhat 
well defined, I thereby have a somewhat definite idea of their 
relation. On the other hand, our capacity to think relations 
becomes partly ineffective when one of the terms is undefined. 
In that case the relation eludes representation. This is the 
basis of the theory of the unknowable—a theory, moreover, 
as I have elsewhere pointed out, which is false in the absolute 
sense. In a word, even in this case the relation, which is 
nothing but a quasi-empty form, still retains a certain quality. 
If the quantitative measure is not possible, there remains a 
general qualitative appreciation, vague in its character, of exten- 
sion, of duration, and of force. But if even this purely qualitative 
representation of one of the terms of the relationship can no 
longer be presented to consciousness, there is no longer a rela- 
tionship, and consequently no knowledge; that is, we can appre- 
ciate phenomena in correlation with each other and not otherwise. 
The law of thought is that it is not able to pass the frontiers of 
the relative. 

“When we try,” says Herbert Spencer,’ “to go beyond the 

1 Essays Scientific, Political, and Speculative. 
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phenomenal manifestations of final reality into this reality, we 
find it necessary to express it by the aid of symbols which the 
phenomena furnish us.” 

But under these conditions the error of Spencer and of all 
the agnostics has been precisely that of attempting to fix the 
limits of the known and the unknown, and of specifying abso- 
lutely what should be assumed to be unknowable." 

Generally, all our sensations are derived from the senses, and 
through these all our ideas, all our concepts. It follows that all 
the properties of bodies are known to us as necessarily limited 
and conditioned as they are in reality. The same is true of the 
perceptions registered by the special organs of sense which con- 
tribute to the formation of our knowledge. The associations of 
ideas and feelings, also, conform to this same law of limitation 
which also dominates our largest generalizations and our highest 
abstractions. Space, time, movement, matter, whether in their 
largest or smallest dimensions, are inaccessible to our intelli- 
gence. We do not know them scientifically except as limited, 
and they are not otherwise in reality. Our capacity of knowing 
is a relative capacity to the subject and the object, a limited 
capacity. Space signifies only the difference of the situation of 
bodies. Time is their difference of succession. Matter is their 
difference of combination. Movement is the variety of changes 
which occur among them. We cannot form an idea of any 
portion of space or of time without thinking of space and time 
which is exterior to the same in the case of space and anterior 
or posterior in the case of time. Time itself serves as the 
measure of space and space as a measure of time. Space and 
time, at once finite and infinite, are therefore necessary conditions 
of our observations and of all our knowledge. 

The only limits, finite or infinite, which we can assign to 
time, space, matter, or force are those of our sensibilities and of 
our perceptions. Experience parallel with the development of 
our organs and of our sensibility, has permitted us with the 


*On the theory of the unknowable see the two chapters devoted by M. A. 
FOUILLET to the objective and the subjective limits of science, pp. 3-28 in his book, 
Le mouvement idealiste; also my study of Z’inconnaissance dans problimes de philosophic 
positive; Paris: Schleicher fréres, 1900. 
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progress of civilization to extend the domain of our knowledge 
in the direction both of the finite and of the infinite ; but always 
by an equilibration which each exerts upon the other. <Astron- 
omy, with its telescopes, chemical and spectral analysis and 
microscopy, unveils to us more and more the excessively great 
and the excessively small, but we always encounter limits ; that 
is, the necessity of recognizing bounds of our knowledge, our 
feelings, and our acts, as well as our abstract notions of space, 
time, matter, and force. The notion of the infinite, or rather of 
the indefinite, holds us, therefore, to the constant necessity of 
the finite, or rather of the conditioned and relative. Our 
nervous centers themselves are the co-ordinators, the regulators 
of the functioning of our muscular movements and of our 
psychical activity. They impose upon them rule, measure, unity. 
A conception which seems to make us independent of these is 
thus a perturbation of the nervous centers in their relation to 
the organs which govern our contact with the environment. 

The sense of resistance is the primordial element of con- 
sciousness. It is universal and always present. It is manifested 
by time, space, matter, or force. Even organisms of the lowest 
order, such as the zoéphyte without nerves, prove this. It is the 
first impression of the child even before birth. Every animal 
shows this by the fact that, even if unprovided with special 
organs, the parts of the body manifest sensation. It is resist- 
ance which in the most simple and most general manner 
suggests to us the notion of relationship, that is to say, of a 
resemblance or difference between the subject who feels or 
observes and the objects felt or observed. Accordingly it has 
been well said that resistance is the woof of the thought which 
we are always weaving. 

In reality every state of consciousness may therefore be 
reduced to a mechanical action and reaction. The simple mus- 
cular sensation is thus the primary, most general sensation. 
The special senses are developed chronologically after this first 
sensation for more particular adaptations and adjustments. This 
muscular sensation is the primary basis of consciousness. Ina 
word, sensation is a resistance from the time that it is trans- 
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mitted to the formative centers of consciousness and transforms 
itself into a perception, that is to say, in the establishment of a 
relationship of coexistence between the muscular sensation itself 
and that particular state of consciousness which we call volition. 
In the act of perception this relationship is classified with 
relationships previously known. This classification once affected, 
the subject gains more and more, in proportion to the frequency 
of his experiences and perceptions, special knowledge of muscu- 
lar combinations of adjustments, and of the degree of energy to 
be used in each situation where his will is put in motion for the 
sake of realizing an adaptation. Thus psychism in general runs 
back to the primal laws of movement which govern matter and 
force in time and in space. General philosophy receives a 
monistic interpretation which extends, as we shall see, to social 
phenomena. 


RELATIONS AND LIMITS OF PSYCHO-PHYSIOLOGY 
AND OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


The collective life of societies is subjected to laws, not abso- 
lutely identical to those of animals, but in part analogous. The 
first consciousness of a collective life in a society arises through 
the impression of external resistances from other societies or 
from physical obstacles impeding its activity and its movements. 
The reiterated experience of these resistances gradually brings 
societies to the consciousness that their structure and activity are 
limited. It teaches them that they must adjust their institutions 
and actions to external and internal conditions ; that is to say, to 
equilibrate their forms and movements according to the most 
exact relations possible. Here is cne of the primordial psychical 
origins of the theory of limits. The collective consciousness 
becomes more or less clear as the voluntary activity of the whole 
society is limited by the physical and social forces of the envi- 
ronment. Thus the consciousness of that which resists is, either 
from the individual or social point of view, the point of departure 
of the consciousness of existence, whether individual or distinctly 
social, but dependent precisely because distinct. Among indi- 
viduals this consciousness arises from the intra-uterine life, from 
muscular tension, and subsequently from pressure exercised in 
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a part of the body, or in the entire body which resists. In soci- 
eties it arises from extensive experiences of the group, from 
pressure exercised in consequence of, and inevitably upon other 
societies, or even from simple physical obstacles forming a resist- 
ance. In relation to this primordial consciousness, it is necessary 
to attribute the highest importance to two functions: the pres- 
ervation of the individual and of the species. Every other 
function is subordinate to these. Each of these functions deter- 
mines whether the habits of the individual will be solitary or 
social, or partly solitary and partly social. Sociability can begin 
to assert itself only when there is produced among the in¢ivid- 
uals a stronger tendency to co-operate by means of the first 
favorable variation in the structure and activity through the 
impression and perception of an external physical and social 
resistance. This tendency will be increased by the survival of 
the better-endowed persons and groups, whose actions will be 
better fitted for the preservation of the species. The strongest 
and most durable societies will be those which, under these con- 
ditions, can best adjust their efforts to their energies, and on the 
other side resist the external forces. These reciprocal limits are 
the fundamental psychical factors of the theory of political 
boundaries. Again, psychical laws, both individual and collect- 
ive, limit the movements and structure of men and societies, as 
over against the resistances—the pressure from the outside. 
Between the pressure and the effort there is established a bal- 
ance—a limit. Within the societies themselves an analogous 
phenomenon is accomplished; the presence alone of other like 
individuals in the group produces mental states of sociability by 
the fact of resistance; that is to say, the limits that one individ- 
uality imposes upon another. Individuals are forced to adjust 
themselves to one another. In a large crowd one is pressed 
against others and forced to go with the current or remain in one 
place. From this common life arises a common consciousness. 
Their origin is undoubtedly due to the sensation and perception 
of a resistance and of a proportional effort. 

Outside the group this perception gives place to the fixation 
of a boundary ; within the group, chiefly to a common effort, to 
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co-operation, to simultaneous and similar movements, unpre- 
meditated at first, which must not be confounded with imitation, 
although the latter is partly derived fromthem. This is the first 
sociological explanation from the psychical point of view of the 
phenomena which psychology properly speaking has noted 
under the designation of sympathetic fears, panics, imitations of 


actions, gestures, habits, and common pleasures. But it has not . 


led to the more general concept of force and movement. We 
know also that all these factors of sociability have been rendered 
still more efficacious by the developmert of the esthetic 
emotions, and especially of the affections which proceed natu- 
rally from the relation of the sexes and from the parental relation- 
ship, both maternal and paternal. As for imitation, it is explained 
by the natural collection of individuais and groups which have 
acquired characteristics advantageous for their preservation and 
development. In all these cases the consciousness of resistance 
to the internal or external environment has formed the departure 
for both individual and collective consciousness. This conscious- 
ness, whether obscure or clear, of resistance and effort, gives a 
collective existence to the first human groups and co-operates 
with more special and more complex social factors which we will 
discuss further in the explanation of the philosophy of limits. 
If, then, limits of some kind, narrow or coincident with our 
planet itself, are the necessary and constant condition of every 
social structure, we can assert that besides mathematical, physi- 
cal, chemical, and biological forces, all of which, as we have 
seen, are limited, there are also limits among the psychical forces, 
both individual and social. Social statics is a more special and 
complex division of universa! statics. The latter gives the phil- 
osophical explanation and proof of the former. 
G. De GREEF. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE RURAL COMMUNITY, WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE RURAL CHURCH. 


THERE are many problems confronting the American people 
today. Some are as complex and as cruel as that propounded 
to GEdipus by the Sphinx of Thebes. Men with warm hearts 
and a stern sense of responsibility are struggling with the riddles 
of the degenerates and dependents, of labor and capital, of the 
negro in the South, and of the urban community. But no 
enigma is crying more for solution than is that of the rural 
community. Says one of the keenest thinkers of our day: “If 
no new preventive measures are devised, I see no reason why 
isolation, indigence, ignorance, vice, and degeneration should 
not increase in the country until we have a rural peasantry, 
illiterate, immoral, possessing the rights of citizenship, but 
utterly incapable of performing or comprehending its duties.” 

The traditional approach to this problem is from the reli- 
gious side. Indeed, the great majority identify the problem of 
the rural community with that of the rural church. While I am 
compelled to follow the beaten path, it seems to me that this 
identification dwarfs the horizon. The rural church is but one 
phenomenon of the varied social structure of the rural com- 
munity. It has a problem and a grave one; but it is only one 
of the problems which are bound up in the more complex one 
of the community at large. Even from the religious approach, 
moreover, one has no right to narrow the religious forces to the 
four walls of a country church. This is an unscientific assump- 
tion. The home, the school, the vocation, the social life are all 
mighty forces for the molding of men. 

Vague and conflicting conceptions of the definition of a rural 
community give rise to much confusion in the discussion of this 
problem. It is ,ariously conceived as a mere farming neighbor- 
hood, a rural village, everything outside of cities characterized 
by genuinely urban conditions, 7. ¢., cities of 20,000 population 
and over. Some of these conceptions are too broad and others 
812 
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are too narrow. For convenience and mutual understanding, 
let us define a rural community as one that is characterized by 
genuinely rural conditions. This would include all farming 
neighborhoods and, according to the last census, all centers of 
population up to 4,000 inhabitants. 

One must be on his guard, moreover, against the fallacies 
which are wont to be made in the discussion of this problem, 
such as mon causa pro causa, which mistakes conservatism for 
decadence, crudeness for barrenness; insufficient data, which, 
observing the degeneration of one rural community, make 
unwarranted generalizations therefrom as to country life as a 
whole; false comparison, which compares rural life with* urban 
life, and deduces disparaging results accordingly; and son 
sequitur, which infers that the problem of the country is the 
same as that of the city. 

In the treatment of this question ene must approach it with 
the broadest possible study and with thoroughly scientific 
methods. In most of the attempts to solve it from the reli-_ 
gious side, the suggestions have been dogmatic and empirical 
rather than scientific. While I wish also to approach it from 
the religious side, it will be my endeavor to look upon the prob- 
lem at the same time as a sociological as well as a religious one, 
and to study with strictly scientific methods. 

The outline of treatment in this paper will be as follows: 

‘The rural problem as a community interest; the end of social 
action to be attained :Jcausal relations and conditions :4methods 
of amelioration ; regulative principles; program for reform. 


The urban problem is that of a growing congestion, but the 
rural problem is that of a growing isolation. While the evils . 
connected with the city have long provoked discussion, because 
they force themselves upon public gaze, the vicissitudes of the 
country have been somewhat disregarded, because hidden in 
their solitude. Nevertheless, they are just as threatening, if 

not more so, because the country is largely the source of that ' 
human stream that is constantly flowing to the city. Statistics 
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show that from 1790 to 1890 the population of the United 
States in cities of 8,000 or more has risen from one thirty-third 
to nearly one-third of the whole. The census report for 1900 
shows no break. It points out the startling fact that in 1900 
there were 5.4 per cent. fewer people in the country than ten 
years before; and that of the 13,000,000 people added to our 


population during the decade 73.8 per cent. found homes in * 


urban centers, and only 26.2 per cent. in the rural districts. 

The percentage of loss would be much larger, moreover, if 
the migration to the city were not accompanied by an immigra- 
tion to the country—a movement which checks the depletion, 
but which is often as injurious, because it exchanges the native 
for foreign stock. Consequently, while the New Englander 
abandons his unremunerative acres and flees to the city, the 
farmer of the central West rents his isolated farm to the foreign 
immigrant and moves to town. This tends to the formation of 
a distinctly peasant class such as is found in Bavaria. It is 
said that there are several communities in the United States 
where the English language is never heard. 

Such is the situation in the rural communities of the United 
States today. District after district is being drained to the 
cities, leaving isolated pools of human beings to grow more 
stagnant, dank, and noisome. The richest of agricultural states 
seem to be unable to stem the flood. ‘For twenty-five years 
past,” said Professor Cooley at the last Michigan Farmers’ Insti- 
tute, “the population in settled rural districts of the northern 
states has been diminishing. According to the census of 1890, 
66 per cent. of area in Illinois diminished, 43 in Iowa, 61 in 
Ohio, 83 in New York.” The fruit of this growing isolation is 
keenly apparent. 

The economic loss is great. Property depreciates in value. 
Farms are even abandoned. In New Hampshire 1,443 farms 
with tenantable buildings were at one time deserted. In the last 
decade the rural population of Vermont decreased 214.8 per 
cent. As a result, many acres are for sale for one dollar an 
acre, and scores of farms can be bought for one-fourth what 
they cost twenty-five years ago. But this depreciation is not 
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confined to New England. Every state that shows a marked 
decrease in rural population reveals an accompanying decrease 
in farm values. This loss, moreover, increases with the farmer 
who remains. The road deteriorates. The taxes increase. As 
the roads deteriorate, the farmer is pushed farther and farther 
back from the village. The value of the farm falls in propor- 
tion; the cost of transportation increases, until in some com- 
munities, it is said, it costs the farmer as much to haul his 
produce six miles as he pays the railroad to carry it five hundred. 

Moreover, the social, intellectual, and religious life likewise 
degenerates as the farmer is pushed in time farther back from 
the village. The church and school have always been prized 
for their value to inspire a longing for the highest life. It is a 
great loss for a community when the standards of these institu- 
tions fall. Butas the migration grows and the roads deteriorate, 
this inevitably follows. The belief is growing today that the 
little country schoolhouse offers small opportunity for the far- 
mers’ children, and must be abandoned. 

The church, not endowed with government support as is the 
school, suffers still more. Deprived of the best element of the 
community through removal, separated from the farming com- 
munity through poor roads, the church rapidly goes to pieces. 
It is said with authority that there are ninety-five towns in 
Maine where no religious services are held, and that there are 
more villages in Illinois without the gospel than in any other 
state in the Union. Over one-half of Vermont, so purely agri- 
cultural and intensely American, never goes to church. Yet the 
church there spends annually one dollar and a half for every 
man, woman, and child in the population. Statistics show that 
people living over two miles from church in fourteen of the 
states east of the Mississippi river never go to church. This is 
largely true of the large rural populations in the South and West 
as well as the North. “ During the past thirty years,” said Josiah 
Strong in 1893, “thousands of churches have died from exhaus- 
tion in the rural districts of the United States.” This is seen 
especially in the back towns of New England, which have 
wandered far from the Puritan traditions of their founders and 
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have locked the doors of many of their churches. “It is a 
pathetic sight,” says an investigator of this section, ‘to see a 
church, firm in its aim and ideals, yet gradually decaying because 
its best blood is going to the cities; but it is more pathetic to see 
churches that have locked their doors, not because there was no 
one to attend, but because no one woud attend.” Such churches 
are growing more numerous every day in communities invaded by 
foreign immigrants who care more for their European customs 
than for the Puritan traditions of the church. 

So we witness in our rural communities a vast destitution of 
religion. We hear annually long reports of dead and dying 
churches; we behold churches barely alive, with no settled pas- 
tors; we see churches having settled pastors giving their entire 
strength in a mere fight for existence, and having no money or 
energy left for community interests and philanthropy. Thus 
the conception of the church in the rural districts has come to 
be something to be kept in existence rather than something to 
be kept on the increase; something to be ministered unto rather 
than something to minister; something to be built up out of the 
community rather than something to build up the community 
out of it; ‘‘a humble pensioner upon the people, hat in hand, 
begging for support, rather than a divine institution which is to 
bestow upon men the gift of God in Jesus Christ.” 

With the redemptive power of the church practically m/, her 
message forgotten and marred, the spiritual condition of the 
community falls correspondingly lower. The other spiritual 
forces of the home, school, vocation, and social life lose their 
incentive to struggle and sacrifice. And with no broad, rich 
social life, no general intellectual activity, no religious inspira- 
tion, no initiative to political self-consciousness and community 
action, life in the rural districts tends toward idleness, vulgarity, 
animality, and drunkenness. Such is the problem of the rural 
community, with its highest factor for good an object for 
apology and pity. 

II. 

It is now essential, having stood face to face with the prob- 

lem demanding solution, to get a clear vision of the end of 
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proposed social action and endeavor. This can be no mere 
superficial pregram of church action along the lines of the tra- 
ditional ecclesiastical polity. One must dig deep into the roots 
of human life, and lay bare the laws, desires, and interests that 
prompt individual and community action. Only upon the basis 
of the Eternal in human life can one found the superstructure 
of social and individual action. 

It is said that every individual acts always in reference to six 
ends or desires with which he is naturally endowed. These 
ends are health, wealth, sociability, knowledge, beauty, and 
rightness. Upon this basis the sociologist makes two assump- 
tions: 

The life of the individual is a process of achieving the self that is poten- 
tial in the interests which prompt the desires of health, wealth, knowledge, 
sociability, beauty, and rightness; society, or human associations, is a con- 
tinuous process of realizing a larger aggregate and better proportion of 
health, wealth, knowledge, sociability, beauty, and rightness. 

Life in the rural districts today is in a state of growing dis- 
content, because under present conditions it is impossible to 
satisfy those deep desires of the self and the community. The 
result is the tide of migration to the urban environment where 
these interests may be more successfully guaranteed. Denied 
the means of growth and activity, the weaker ones left behind 
lose interest in life, and stagnation and degeneration result. 
The end to be sought, then, in solving the problem of the 
rural community is a rational program for reform that will 
enable every individual to achieve his highest self potential in 
these sixfold desires; and that will help every rural community 
to realize a larger aggregate and better proportion of these 
interests in which life, individual and social, finds its only satis- 


faction. 
Ill. 


Having this end of endeavor before us, let us again take up 
the problem to discover, if possible, its causal conditions and 
relations, and lay bare the social structure upon which it rests. 
These causal conditions naturally group themselves about the 
various interests of social activity. 
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The cause of the farmers’ discontent and migratory tendency 
is in the main economic. A general depression in agriculture 
in the past has compelled many of them to abandon their 
unprofitable pursuits and flee to the city. This depression is due 
in turn to far-reaching changes in the methods of production 
and distribution. The prolific development of farm machinery 
in late years has thrown the rural districts into a financial panic, 
depriving of labor a large part of every farming community. 
To add to the depression, a speedy development of transporta- 
tion on land and water opened great areas of fertile land in the 
West to the small farmers of the East; and later returned its 
products to compete with those of the East and of Europe. 
This discontent was enhanced when the farmers found that the 
cost of transportation deprived them of their profit, and that it 
was cheaper to burn their corn than to sell it; while this very 
facility of transportation, which for the time being wrought such 
havoc in the agricultural districts, enabled trade and manufac- 
tures to concentrate in towns, where life was more attractive 
through the conveniences of urban life and through its social 
and cultural opportunities. 

But it is only fair to say that the economic factor does not 
enter so largely into the rural forces that today are driving the 
agricultural population into the cities. The farmers have read- 
justed themselves to the disturbing factors. They have turned 
them to their own profit. Transportation and invention are 
making the farmers of the day wealthy. Untilled western lands 
are being opened to the public so gradually that the equanimity 
of rural life has not. been disturbed except in neighboring locali- 
ties. The great loss in rural and urban Nebraska has been due, 
doubtless, to the opening of adjacent rich farming lands. The 
old fear of bonanza farms has been exploded. Experience is 
proving that intensive farming is more profitable. The last cen- 
sus reports only 41,000 farms containing 1,000 acres and over. 
Statistics also show that, while the farms of the country are 
mortgaged for over two billions of dollars, it is not because the 
farmers are falling behind in their struggle, but because they are 
anxious to buy farms and to improve them. 
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The forces that cause individual loss are still, however, at 
work. Poor roads, contempt of scientific agriculture, lack of 
business methods, disregard of hygienic laws, low zsthetic and 
intellectual ideals, decay of social activity and harmony —all 
these help to depreciate the economic value of individual farm- 
ing communities. 

Another cause of the present condition of rural life is care- 
lessness in regard to the laws of hygiene and sanitation. Here 
where there is an abundance of sunshine and pure air, and where 
life should be the richest and the most healthful, it is often the 
opposite. The congested cities, indeed, are more healthful 
through strict enforcement of the laws of sanitation. The death- 
rate of Chicago for the year 1901 is lower than that of several 
agricultural states. The lack of hospitals, trained nurses, and 
competent surgeons is keenly felt in the rural districts. 

One of the most prevalent causes of rural degeneration is its 
lack of initiative and of high intellectual ideals. Motor educa- 
tion is very much needed. The average country schoolhouse, 
with its self-conscious young teacher, knowing nothing of the 
science of pedagogy, is of very little aid. This low intellectual 
plane is due to the community, which fails to entertain a suf- 
ficiently high and true conception of the public school; and it 
is also due to the close economic point of view which always 
seeks to cut down the taxes. 

Another, and perhaps a stronger, cause of discontent is the 
poverty of stimulating social life. Man is by nature a social 
animal. As he requires air and exercise for the development of 
his body, he requires social contact for the development of his 
higher self. Deprived of this, stagnation results. Sociability 
is one of the strongest factors which is building up the cities. 
The lack of social life in the country is due to various causes: 
impassable roads, imprisoning the farmers in their homes ; absence 
of sidewalk and street-lights, discouraging sociability in the 
villages; poverty of that intellectual life which stimulates 
social intercourse and fellowship; schisms—social, racial, and 
religious — disrupting the community already insulated from the 
world by isolated conditions ; absence of those institutions which 
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promote healthful sociability and fellowship; narrow attitude of 
the church, engendering division in society by cultivating piety 
as an isolated thing and by emphasizing creed above character 
and social welfare. 

Another influence, which is not perhaps so potent in disor- 
ganizing rural life, yet which blunts and kills its finer qualities, 
is the ugliness of human habitations in the country. The fol- 
lowing testimony of two rural oracles is undoubtedly true: 

Slatternliness in and around the house repels from their homes many 
youths who otherwise might be bound by the strongest ties to their firesides. 

A village which is down at the heels, whose streets are unkempt, whose 
houses are unsightly, whose citizens are in a condition of chronic slouchiness, 
cannot hope to attract to it those who would add to its material or moral wel- 
fare. 

It would seem that a village, with its many church-spires 
pointing to the sky, would be the center of growing civic and 
religious life. On the contrary, the ethical and religious condi- 
tion of the rural community seems to be very low. Idleness, 
vulgarity, and drunkenness seem to be on the increase, while 
the churches appear to be gradually dying for lack of commu- 
nity interest. The causes leading to this sad condition are 
many. 

Migration has deprived the church of its best element. 
Immigration has brought into the farming districts a class of 
people not friendly to the church of Puritan ideals. Denomina- 
tionalism has subdivided the small community into organizations 
too weak to do anything but barely to live; while its fierce 
strife and contentions have created a feeling of disgust and reli- 
gious indifference. Irregular and inefficient ministers, narrow 
in theology and weak in personality, have added to the growing 
indifference. A lack of means to carry on the work has put the 
church in a begging attitude, depriving it of its spiritual aggres- 
siveness. The preaching of dogma and the emphasis of creed 
above character have deprived the church of the sympathy of 
the people. An undue worship of cherished ecclesiastical tradi- 
tions compels the use of a polity inefficient and untimely. An 
illogical application of successful urban methods to rural prob- 
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lems wastes energy and delays the solution of the problem. A 
conception of religion which emphasizes its defensive agility 
instead of its aggressive qualities deprives the church of its 
inspiration and leadership. An undue exaltation of the clerical 
office and of the functions of public worship draws away the 
sense of divine agency and appointment from other offices and 
functions, and tends to divorce religion from the people, who 
feel that the clergy is exalted instead of the church, and that 
the community is sacrificed for the church instead of the church 
for the community. 

A false conception, moreover, of the world-order as ‘‘ perma- 
nently and necessarily corrupt” deprives the church of a large 
part of its proper influence. This view causes the church to 
neglect the general interests of society, and makes religion 
something external, to be gotten by special experience, a sys- 
tem of dogmas to be accepted,and of forms to be regarded, 
instead of consecrated devotion to the best interests of the com- 
munity. It brings forth a seheme of redemption simply for the 
salvation of individuals instead of society. It postpones the hope 
of eternal life to a place beyond the grave, instead of helping 
one to enter into it in the everyday life. 

Finally, the cause of low ebb of church influence in the rural 
districts is the failure to study the problem scientifically, and to 
adapt its program of reform along sociological lines instead of 
the traditional polity of the apostolic fathers. 


IV. 


Having traced the causal relations and conditions of the pres- 
ent degeneration of country life, and having uncovered the 
weaknesses in its social structure, the next step is to present the 
methods of amelioration actually in use, weigh them, and derive 
therefrom the regulative principles for a rational program of 
reform. As the great need of the rural communities seems to 
be for the socializing of education and culture, and for the 
“initiative of the resourceful in their social, political, and indus- 
trial problem,” the present methods cf amelioration naturally 
fall into certain institutional forms of betterment. 
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One of the methods of amelioration is the rural social settle- 
ment. This method has its origin and inspiration in the urban 
social settlement which has been such a powerful factor in solv- 
ing the problem of the city. In presenting this method as a 
solution of the problem of the rural community, John P. Gavit, 
a well-known worker in settlement circles, says: 


The same needs which welcome the settlement to crowded city quarters 
prevail in rural villages and scattered populations. There is the same occa- 
sion to exemplify higher family and intellectual ideals; the same opportunity 
to unify a community reft with schisms, social, racial, and religious; the same 
crying absence of a force to mediate the advantages of education and world- 
knowledge to those whose ill-paid labor has placed to their credit against 
society a large account of obligation; the same absence to fill of initiative to 
social action for the betterment of local and general conditions, 


But, as he elsewhere adds: 

The unification of races and tongues and religions in heterogeneous city 
wards is a simple problem beside the assimilation of the cliques and the 
theological and the caste feuds in a small village or agricultural community. 

It is just here that this method fails, as must all methods 
that are borrowed from the urban community. The difference 
of social structure militates against its success. In the city the 
very friction of congestion helps to unify its races and religions; 
and the settlement method based upon this social structure is at 
once practical and effective. In the country, on the contrary, 
the very separation in its isolation helps to divide its social and 
religious life; and a settlement awkwardly joined to this social 
structure would be helpless between ‘‘a devil and a deep sea of 
theological discussion and prejudice.” As Mr. Gavit says: 
‘** Leadership in such an enterprise would be exhausted early in 
the siege, and the adaptability of Paul’s ‘all things to all men’ 
would be tested to the limit.” One must ever take into account 
the independence of the isolated inhabitant of the rural district; 
and any method of amelioration which tinges the least of the 
spirit of patronage will die a sure and speedy death. ‘ You may 
flatter the American farmer, but you cannot patronize him,” says 
the editor of the Michigan Farmer. And this is why the rural 
social settlement can never be a success in ameliorating rural life. 

In itself the settlement idea is a good one. It furnishes an 
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example in urban life of what should be done for rural life. Its 
noble aim, broad social view, and excellent methods must be 
kept in mind by one who would ameliorate the growing isolation 
of the rural community. However, if there is a group of persons, 
a family, or an individual voluntarily seeking to live where there 
seems to be great need, there will be found in the rural districts 
wondertul opportunities, by close study of local conditions, to 
take the initiative in unifying the social life and in helping it to 
attain its sixfold interests. 

Another method that has just recently been introduced into 
the rural community is the “institutional church.” Like the social 
settlement, its original home is in the city, where it is success- 
fully combating the problem of congestion. According to the 
platform of the Open and Institutional Church League, its aim 
is as follows: 

Inasmuch as Christ came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, the 
open and institutional church, filled and moved by his spirit of ministering 
love, seeks to become the center and source of all beneficent and philan- 
thropic effort, and to take the leading part in every movement that has for its 
end the alleviation of human suffering, the elevation of man, and the better- 
ment of the world, Thus the open and institutional church aims to save all 
men and all of the man by all means, abolishing so far as possible the dis- 
tinctions between the religious and the secular, and sanctifying all days and 
all means to the great end of saving the world for Christ. 

It is apparent from this platform that the institutional church 
is scientifically based on a broad study of world and social condi- 
tions and of local conditions and needs. It aims to adapt itself to 
its environment, fashioning its methods according to the peculiar 
conditions of the community in which it is situated. There is, 
however, the same objection to transplanting the institutional 
church in the country as there is to the social settlement. The 
social structures of the city and country are vastly different. 
Their problems are diametrically opposite in nature. It needs 
great hordes of people to run the machinery of the institutional 
church as it now exists. It takes great extremes of social life to 
furnish it inspiration and opportunity. It is fed by the lack of 
home life which is so characteristic of the city with its teeming 
tenements, its large restaurant population, and its luxurious 
hotels thronged with homeless millionaires. 
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Now, these conditions do not exist inthe country. There the 
people are scattered and isolated. Life has no great extremes 
of poverty and wealth, ignorance and culture; and while the 
home life may not be so rich as it should be, it is healthful and 
stimulating on the whole. Moreover, the great need of society 
today is not the transference of home functions to the church ; 
it is rather the restoration of those which have been taken from 
the home already. The important question before the American 
people today is how the family may be reinforced in its con- 
structive elements. The truth must be emphasized that teaching 
and religion are permanent functions of thehome. If we would 
make education “intellectual, industrial, and seasoned with char- 
acter;" if we would make religion an expression of divine 
fatherhood and brotherhood, we must not delegate the perma- 
nent functions of the home entirely to the school and the church. 
While the conditions of urban life are destructive to the home 
life, it is not so in the rural districts. And it is the duty of the 
country church so to arrange its polity that it conserves and 
intensifies the home as an institution, instead of robbing it of its 
functions and of separating it into individuals. 

The ‘village improvement society,” unlike the other organi- 
zations mentioned had its origin and inspiration in a rural com- 
munity. Originated to satisfy but one of the six interests of 
human life, the zsthetic, it has now broadened its scope to con- 
tain them all. The objects of the American League for Civic 
Improvement include all the cultural interests, ‘together with 
other local needs of home and community.” In general, the 
aim of this society is to promote health by securing better 
hygienic conditions; to add to the community wealth by better- 
ing all those conditions which cause economic loss; to promote 
intellectual life through the introduction of lectures, entertain- 
ments, reading-circles, libraries, and better school facilities; to 
promote sociability through the improvement of roads, side- 
walks, street-lights; by giving the people interests broad enough 
and vital enough to enable all cliques and all persons to be inter- 
ested in the same thing; by fraternizing a community through 
its very organization, leading all classes irrespective of rank or 
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sect to work for the common good; to awaken the love of 
beauty by cultivating flowers, vines, shrubs, and trees, and by 
banishing from the public gaze all slatternliness and ugliness ; 
to promote the standard of rightness through the improvement 
of the home, on the basis that “if parents combine to make the 
circle of the home life beautiful, without and within, they will 
sow the seeds of truth, honesty, and kindness in the hearts of 
their children.”’. 

One has but to glance over the wide bibliography of this sub- 
ject to see how much this society is doing to solve the rural 
problem. Its success is largely due to the fact that it is scien- 
tifically founded on the social structure of a rural town, and that 
its methods are in harmony with the rural problems of isolation 
and lack of initiative. 

What the village improvement society has been accomplishing 
for the villages the farmers’ organizations have been accomplish- 
ing for the farming commuri‘ies. They, too, have succeeded 
because they are founded upoz the social structure of rural life,and 
are scientifically adapted to its problem. It takes a unique organi- 
zation, indeed, to secure the unity and co-operation of a class of 
people who are made intensely individual by their vocation, 
ungraciously independent by their isolation, and who are diffi- 
cult to organize because of poor facilities of communication and 
transportation. Yet, despite their inborn suspicion of men, their 
aversion to patronage, their jealousy of leadership, their tenacity 
for personal views, their looseness in keeping co-operative 
pledges, the American farmers have actually been organized; 
and they are now co-operating hand in soul in the Grange and 
the Farmers’ Institute. 

The Grange, whose official title is the Patrons of Husbandry, 
arose in the year 1849. It was organized by its founder, Mr. 
O. H. Kelley, to meet two needs: to educate the farmer better 
for his business, and to cultivate a spirit of brotherhood between 
the North and the South. The following is the “Promulgation 
of Purpose of the National Grange ”’ : 


We shall endeavor to advance our cause by laboring to accomplish the 
following objects: To develop a better and higher manhood and woman- 
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hood among ourselves. To enhance the comforts and attractions of our 
homes, and to strengthen our attachments to our pursuits. To foster mutual 
understanding and co-operation. To maintain inviolate our laws; to emu- 
late each other in labor; to hasten the good time coming. To reduce our 
expenses, both individual and corporate. To buy less and produce more, in 
order to make our farms self-sustaining. To diversify our crops, and to crop 
no more than we can cultivate. To condense the weight of our exports, 
selling less in the bushel and more on hoof and in fleece. To systematize 
our work, and to calculate intelligently on probabilities. To discountenance 
the credit system, the mortgage system, the fashion system, and every other 
system that tends to prodigality and bankruptcy. 

We propose meeting together, talking together, selling together, and in 
general acting together for common protection and advancement. We shall 
avoid litigation as much as possible by arbitration in the Grange. We shall 
constantly strive to secure entire harmony, good-will, vital brotherhood 
among ourselves, and to make our order perpetual. We shall earnestly strive 
to suppress persona}, local, sectional, and national prejudices, all unhealthful 
rivalry, all selfish ambition. Faithful adherence to these principles will 
insure our mental, moral, social, and material advancement. 

We shall advance the cause of education among ourselves and our chil- 
dren by all just means in our power. We especially advocate for agricul- 
tural schools that practical agriculture, domestic science, and all the arts 
which adorn the home be taught in the courses of study. We emphasize and 
assert the oft-repeated truth taught in our organic law, that the Grange is not 
a political or party organization. No Grange, if true to its obligation, can 
discuss political and religious questions. 

From these quotations one can see how high the aim and how 
broad the scope of this movement. There is always some diffi- 
culty, however, in working out the ideals of an order, and it was 
so with the Grange. An undue emphasis was put upon the eco- 
nomic function of the order, at the expense of the cultural inter- 
ests. Many entered it merely for quick financial gain. A 
kindred organization was founded for political purposes and for 
combating the so-called monopolies of the railroads. Farmers 
everywhere were swept into the movement, but as it was based on 
illogical principles, it soon fell, carrying down the Grange with 
it. But the Grange quickly recovered, readjusted its activities, 
and is now more prosperous than ever. Its chief work today 
is on cultural lines. According to one of its promoters, “it is 
ambitious to take a place beside the school and the church as 
one of a trinity of forces that shall mold the life of the farmer 
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on the broadest possible basis— material, intellectual, social, and 
ethical.” 

Perhaps the best way to test an organization is not simply by 
its ideals, but by what it has accomplished. Not least is the 
legislation it has won. Among the most important national 
achievements is the making of the head of the Agricultural 
Department a cabinet cfficer; the establishment of an Interstate 
Commerce Commission; laws favoring pure foods and dairy 
products; laws preventing the extension of patents on sewing- 
machines; and the establishment of rural free mail delivery. 

The Grange, moreover, is practically driving isolation out of 
the farming community. The following news item of a Michi- 
gan Grange is illuminating: 

Macon Grange has a well-furnished commodious hall, two stories high, 
containing a dining-hall with tables and dishes for ninety at a sitting. The 
audience room is carpeted and well supplied with paraphernalia, bunting, etc., 
warmed with a furnace, and seated with 200 chairs. We have a good choir, 
a male quartette, and an orchestra; also a dramatic club. There is a maple 
grove on the lot and 180 feet of sheds where 40 teams may be sheltered. We 
have also 23 miles of rural free mail delivery, 40 miles of rural telephone 
which connects the homes of all the members, and is much utilized in com- 
mittee work. 

Again, through the legisiation it has secured, through the 
intensive and intelligent farming it has developed, through its 
bitter enmity to the credit system, through the establishment of 
co-operative purchasing, through its mutual fire and life insur- 
ance, and through the amelioration of many influences which 
injure the value of a farm, the Grange has secured great eco- 
nomic benefit to the farmers. 

This organization has also done much for education. It has 
given an impetus to agricultural education and to the study of 
domestic science. It has created the need now being filled by 
the Farmers’ Institute. The Grange Hall itself is an educational 
center through its debating clubs, lecture courses, parliamentary 
societies, and circulating libraries. 

The ethical life of the farmer has also been intensified. 
While avoiding sectarian discussions, it has not neglected to 


emphasize true religion. “Its ritual is permeated in word and 
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sentiment by the religious spirit." The church has not been 
more helpful in conserving family life, for in the Grange the 
whole family is interested. Every girl and boy over fifteen years 
may attain full membership. Woman is placed on an equal with 
man. Every delegate to every state Grange is a dual delegate, 
man and wife. The spirit of sacrifice and altruism is emphasized 
in many ways. It has been truly said of the Michigan Grange: 
‘It consists not solely in trying to achieve things for the mate- 
rial benefit of its members, but its greatest power lies in the serv- 
ice it can be to the people of the whole state.” This is confirmed 
by the legislation which it has secured, which does not so much 
affect the producer as the consumer; by the fact that the Michi- 
gan Grange has for six years carried on systematic “ fresh-air 
work,” giving two-week vacations every summer to hundreds of 
poor mothers and children of the congested cities. 

But if the Grange had not accomplished anything more than 
to teach the farmers of America the value of co-operation, it 
would justify its existence. In this it has been signally success- 
ful. The Grange, doubtless, will ever exist and prosper, because 
it is based on right principles. It successfully combats the prob- 
lem of isolation. It satisfies the sixfold interests of human life. 
It avoids the sectarian and political questions which might rift 
its unity. It includes the entire family. 

The ‘farmers’ institute” is indirectly the product of the 
Grange. As the farmers of the different communities met 
together to discuss affairs of common interest, it became custom- 
ary to send to the state agricuitural schools for speakers on spe- 
cial topics. So frequent became these summons that the state 
universities established bureaus for the management of lecture 
trips, or institutes. Finally the expansion became so great that 
it became necessary to ask the state legislature for direct appro- 
priations for the maintenance of the lecture bureaus. Wisconsin 
appropriates annually for this purpose $15,000. Thirteen states 
are now making appropriations, and in many more organized 
work is being done under the direction of the state schooi. 
Nearly every state in the Union is holding farmers’ institutes 
today. In other words, a university-extension movement has 
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arisen among the farmers, far outreaching in its influence all 
other movements. 

The primary mission of the institute is the improvement of 
methods in agricultural work. This is gained through lectures 
and by practical demonstration wherever possible. For instance, 
the county institutes in Minnesota are schools, the superintend- 
ent and his corps of assistants going together and remaining at 
each institute through the entire session. But agricultural tech- 
nique and business methods do not occupy the entire attention 
of the sessions. To the departments of live stock, dairy, and 
farming have been added domestic science and home culture. 
And today, practically all the sixfold interests of social welfare 
are represented in each county and state meeting of the farmers’ 
institute. This is confirmed by the following subjects, drawn 
at random from the annual report of the farmers’ institutes of 
Michigan and Illinois. 

Wealth: restoration of soil fertility; cash ws. credit; 
woman’s share in economics. Health: sanitation in town and 
country ; the importance of bacteria in everyday life; the pre- 
vention and restriction of communicable disease. Knowledge: 
agriculture and the public schools; circulating libraries; the 
relation of the mother to the country school. Sociability: influ- 
ence of good roads on farm life; the relation of the farmer’s 
wife to society; art of living with others. Beauty: farm-house 
architecture ; influence of flowers on rural life; the surroundings 
of the farm-house. Rightness: consecrated parentage; social 
purity; influence of the country home. 

No one can measure the power for good exerted by the farm- 
ers’ institute on the rural community. A keen observer has 
said: ‘Many of the American farmers do not belong to Amer- 
ica’s laboring people. They take as much scientific interest 
in their work and do as much serious reading as most city 
physicians and editors.” Prince Kropotin has spoken glowingly 
of the intellectual superiority of lowa farmers over those of the 
old world, shown by the attendance and discussion at farmers’ 
institutes ; and Tolstoi, with his keen insight into social condi- 
tions, has recommended that the same system be instituted in 
Russia for the elevation of the Slavic peasant. 
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With high vision and consecrated service this organization, 
under the direction of the state agricultural schools, is now 
attempting to bring together in harmonious action the various 
forces engaged in the betterment of rural life. The Grange, the 
farmers’ clubs, the school, and the church are asked to co-operate 
in each county and state institute. This year there was a joint 
meeting of the Michigan Farmers’ Institute and the Michigan 
Political Science Association; and the theme of the gathering 
was the unification of the forces engaged in the amelioration of 
rural life. The inspiration in such a presentation of the forces 
of life must have been seen in the remarks of Mr. C. D. Smith, 
one of the leaders of the movement: 

More than one citizen long past middle life and living in an isolated com- 
munity came to me at the close of the institute, and, almost in tears, expressed 
his gratitude that there had been revealed to him aspects of his own life that 
had theretofore been withheld from him. 

No presentation of the movements for the amelioration of 
the rural community would be complete without an account of 
the Hesperia movement. On the principle that ‘no organiza- 
tion, no extension movement, university or otherwise, will prove 
adequate to the social, civic, intellectual, and spiritual life of 
rural life, since the force that socializes must be in the midst of 
the community—must be a part of its very life,” a movement 
having its origin in Hesperia, Mich., is on foot to erect a build- 
ing in every community in which may be developed to a high 
degree the complete life of the community. This new move- 
ment is not intended to supplant any of the other organizations 
of rural life; it is to be simply a bond to draw them together in 
closer communion, sympathy, and love for the amelioration of 
the community life. In this building the different organizations 
may meet and give free expression to their activities. Here 
these activities will find united expression in a “big meeting”’ 
once a year. The evening sessions will be reserved for speakers 
of state and national reputation; and the day sessions, for 
addresses and discussions upon subjects pertaining to home, 
school, farm, church, and civic life. On Sunday a union serv- 
ice emphasizes the place of the church as a spiritual factor in 
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rural life. Colonel Francis W. Parker, Dr. Arnold Tompkins, 
Will Carleton, Hamilton Wright Mabie, Byron King, and others 
who have addressed this unique Hesperian gathering say that 
there is nothing equal to it in America for inspiration, social and 
civic uplift. Yet Hesperia is a village of only 700 inhabitants, 
and situated twelve miles from a railroad. 


V. 


Having studied the different methods now in use for the 
amelioration of rural conditions, and having witnessed the com- 
parative success or failure of these methods, we see that certain 
organizations attained good results, because they scientifically 
founded their organization on the social structure of the rural 
community; their methods were arranged in technique to solve 
the rural problem of isolation, and were not simply borrowed 
from urban organizations that had solved the problem of con- 
gestion; they satisfied the sixfold interests of individual and 
social welfare; they secured the interest and co-operation of 
practically every member of the community, regardless of age, 
sex, sect, or politics; they strongly organized the community to 
realize their principles; they prohibited political and sectarian 
discussions, thus guaranteeing permanence and harmony; they 
sought the vitalizing and socializing force from the community 
itself, not entirely from without. 

From this analysis we derive the following regulative prin- 
ciple: Any method based upon a scientific analysis of the social 
structure of the rural community will ameliorate the conditions 
of such community, if it secures the forceful interest, co-opera- 
tion, and organization of its members, regardless of age, sex, 
party, or creed; and if it satisfies the interests of individual and 
social welfare, viz., health, wealth, sociability, knowledge, beauty, 
and rightness. 

VI. 

A rational program for reform, suggested by the failures and 
successes of the preceding methods and based on the regulative 
principles of social action derived, must be broad enough in its 
aim to embrace all classes, ages, sects, and parties of the com- 
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munity, to include all the six ends of social welfare, and all insti- 
tutions which help to achieve these ends, assigning to each one 
its part in producing rural unity and harmony. 

Such a method, however, must have some organization back 
of it to put it into execution. This initiative must come from 
within the community and not from without. Now the question 
is: Which one of the rural institutions is best fitted to conceive 
and initiate a rational program of reform ? 

“The true integrating force in society is a spiritual force,”’ 
says Benjamin Kidd. ‘It is,” says Washington Gladden, “the 
spirit of Jesus Christ in the hearts of men. The precise busi- 
ness of the church is to fill the world with the spirit of unity and 
brotherhood; to arrest and countervail the divisive and repul- 
sive forces; to promote the unity of the spirit in the bonds of 
peace; to preach and realize here upon earth a kingdom of 
heaven, a kingdom of peace and good-will.” ‘The very func- 
tion of the church,” says Graham Taylor, “is to build up the 
community out of itself, and not to build up itself out of the 
community.” ‘To unify ali forces which make for righteous- 
ness and inspire them to realize the highest ideals attainable is 
the formative function of the church in a community.” The 
church is so situated that it touches both types of rural life, the 
farming district and the village. It is a permanent organization 
in society. Cross-bearing is the end of its being and the source 
of its life. Its chief function, therefore, is to take up the burden 
of the rural community and bear it in a spirit of love and conse- 
cration to generate enthusiastic public spirit; and to conceive 
and initiate a rational program of reform. 

No other rural institutions are situated to undertake this work. 
They lack either permanence, the spirit of sacrifice, the enkin- 
dling personality of a great founder, the breadth of scope, the 
opportune site, or the enthusiasm and consecration for service. 

But has the church a vision of its social functions that it may 
take the initiative in this movement? It is true that the church 
at present is far from being a center of rural organization and 
inspiration. It has no scientific knowledge of its true function. 
Asleep in its rustic bower, it has not yet awakened to the change 
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that has taken place in religious activities. It has not yet 
learned that there is more than one fundamental interest in life. 
It has lost its own unity, its message of brotherly love, its power 
to counteract integrating forces—in sectarian malice it has torn 
asunder the unity of the gospel of Jesus Christ. It draws into 
its folds-but a small fraction of the community. Its chief aim 
seems to be to build itself up at the expense of the community, 
rather than to build up the community out of it. 

But there is beginning to dawn upon the rural church, here 
and there, a vision of its social functions. Rip Van Winkle-like, 
it has awakened from its long sleep to find that it is surrounded 
by a strange environment. It has discovered that, while in the 
good old Puritan times it was the center of the community and 
was its very life, today immigration, strange traditions, and 
multitudinous sects have swept it to one side, while many other 
organizations have become centers of community life. It has 
found that, while formerly life was narrowly individualistic, 
today it is broadly social; that centralization of power has 
de-individualized industry, redistributed the people, crowded the 
cities, drained the country, and transformed civilization; that a 
mere machine, a steam-engine, has upset the theology and polity 
of the eternal church. 

The rural church is discovering that the great problem of the 
day is not merely the relation of one man to one God, but rather 
the relation of man to man; and that therein lies largely the 
relation of man to God. It is feeling the strong breath of a 
scientific spirit that is sweeping its dreamy security of authority 
from beneath its feet, leaving it to struggle for a foothold. A 
new science called psychology is jarring its peace by destroying 
its old concept of the soul, demonstrating with cruel logic the 
interdependence of body, mind, and spirit, and pointing out the 
fact that if one would save the soul he must save the whole 
man. Thus awakened, in wonder and dismay the church is going 
back with tottering steps to the companion of old, the Holy 
Scriptures, but only to see strange visions and faces. From the 
old familiar pages the newly discovered social teachings of 
Jesus stare it in the face. The old vision of a celestial heaver 
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as the kingdom of God has faded away, and there lies before it 
“there discovered kingdom of God on earth.” 

It is not the object of this paper to elaborate a program of 
reform. This can be worked out only through experience. A 
great many schemes have been suggested to prevent the present 
decay of the rural church, such as more music, brief liturgy, 
stereopticon, sensational methods, religious periodicals, enlarged 
giving, longer pastorates, proper apparatus, distribution of sermons, 
varied prayer meetings, blackboards, short sermons, political 
themes, rural missionaries, a visual service, and ecclesiastical 
superintendents. But as bulwarks of oak and rock will not 
check the ebb of the tide while the moon is upheaving the waters 
with drawing force, so no shortsighted reinforcements of present 
church methods will check the ebb of church decay so long as 
the drawing power of centralization is pulling the multitudes 
into social centers. In broad outline, however, the following 
would be the program of the church seeking to lead in the 
amelioration of rural life. 

The church must, in the first place, secure unity in social 
action, if not in belief. This may be secured by a scientific 
knowledge of man physiologically and psychologically; by a 
scientific knowledge of society and its movements; by a true 
vision of the kingdom of God; by the Christ-like desire to 
sacrifice sectarian ambition for the good of the community. 
Secondly, the church must elaborate a program of social reform. 
This may be done by a scientific study of the social structure of 
the community; by a clear understanding and appreciation of 
its needs; by a clear vision of the ends of individual and social 
welfare; by a careful study of the casual conditions and connec- 
tions; by a survey of the existing methods of amelioration 
actually in use, and by deriving the underlying principles there- 
from. 

Finally, this program may be realized by stimulating or insti- 
tuting all institutions which may help in the working out of this 
program ; 7. ¢., by conserving the home, and developing therein 
a happy, self-educating, and resourceful life; by promoting the 
centralization of the rural schools, and by securing the use of 
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the school buildings for the other activities of the community ; 
by organizing a village improvement society to help attain all 
the ends of village welfare; by stimulating the organization of a 
Grange and a farmers’ institute to help the more isolated mem- 
bers of the community realize complete living; or, if these 
organizations already exist, co-operating with them in the feder- 
ation of all the social forces of the community; by causing the 
erection, if need be, of a central building in the village as a 
center of the civic, spiritual, social, and intellectual life of the 
community, where all of its uplifting elements may meet in 
closer union, sympathy, and co-operation; by making the church 
building a center of rural inspiration and regeneration through 
a clergy competent, confident of God, and consecrated to his 
service; a church building constructed in harmony with the 
activities of social and individual welfare ; a polity and technique 
adapted to the needs of the community; a piety cultivated as a 
social interest, and not as an isolated selfish life; a doctrine 
interpreted in terms of life; and a salvation, social as well as 
individual. 
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OUR ISHMAEL. 


You may see him in all our crowded centers of life, this Ish- 
mael of the city desert, this appalling product of modern indus- 
trialism, this distorted travesty of childhood—the street boy, 
newsboy, bootblack, fakir; and in all these guises, convenient 
scapegoat upon whose defenseless head the undiscriminating 
policeman daily wreaks the vengeance of outraged society. 

Thrust upon the street while yet a mere infant, and made to 
add his small quota to the family earnings, his pennies some- 
times supplement the hard-earned dollars his mother—bend- 
ing over the washboard, or crawling over office floors—painfully 
brings to the support of the family in a fatherless, or worse than 
fatherless, home. Sometimes the shortsighted greed of the Old 
World peasant sends the toddler to the pavement with the warn- 
ing that it will not be well for him to return with unsold papers, 
or lacking their price in his baby hand. 

Whatever be the motive that starts the boy upon his indus- 
trial career as a sidewalk merchant or mechanic, he usually con- 
tinues in this primary commercial school until he is of an age 
and stature to command some more lucrative employment; for 
after a year or two of this vagrant life it is almost impossible to 
induce a boy to submit to the restraints of ordinary school life, 
even when, in rare cases, the opportunity opens for him to 
exchange the freedom of the street for the confinement and dis- 
cipline of the schoolroom. 

This training of the street produces certain well-marked 
effects upon those who survive its hardships—effects that lead 
the child of poor heredity, the degenerate, the weakling, by a 
clearly traceable path to the reform school, the house of correc- 
tion, the penitentiary. But upon the boy of stronger fiber, pos- 
sessed of physical vigor, ingenuity, will-power, and a certain 
elemental honesty, the effect of this harsh training is not, per- 
haps, altogether bad, considering the conditions he must meet 
as he advances in life; it certainly develops courage, persistency, 
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fertility of resource —traits that make for success in the com- 
mercial world of today. You will find little of the primal sweet- 
ness of childhood here; all that innocent bloom and fragrance 
that adorns the homes where children are tenderly cherished is 
soon trampled under foot and lost, when the blossom is flung into 
the mire of the street. The virtues and the vices of the street 
boy are his own, and the most striking characteristic of both is 
their unchildishness. 

In this commercial school of the street the boy is cruelly 
trained to look sharply after number one; but in the poor home 
from which he comes he is taught, from the time he can run 
alone and voice his feeble battlecry upon the cross-ways, his 
obligation to others, more helpless than himself, if that be pos- 
sible. For the sick mother, the baby brother, the father, super- 
annuated in middle life by a process that is bringing him to the 
same goal, he works and denies himself, as a matter of course; 
and his unfailing zeal in the service of his family is certainly one 
of his shining virtues, in spite of the fact that it too often shows 
itself in glibbest mendacity, deftest sleight-of-hand, and a gen- 
eral impudence of cunning before which the mind “indifferent 
honest”’ stands bewildered. 

Pass apples or cakes about in a crowd of these boys, and the 
rapidity with which they will disappear will convince you that a 
goodly number have been crammed into dirty pockets so surrep- 
titiously that it would be impossible for the keenest eye te detect 
their passage. Subsequent investigation will show that very 
many of these goodies were taken homie to younger brothers or 
sisters, or some sick or helpless member of the family to whom 
special consideration was due, 

Boys who have apparently no disposition to take things from 
the club-room for their own use will not hesitate when tempted 
by an article which is needed at home; thus one little fellow 
whom I knew, and trusted, with wonderful secrecy and cunning 
extracted the tacks from a piece of oil cloth, and, when his guilt 
was brought home to him, confessed that he had taken them for 
his mother, who needed them to mend a chair. Another 
abstracted the colored plates from a magazine, to the indignation 
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of his fellows, and defended himself on the ground that “ De 
baby’s sick, ye know; and she likes pictures; dey keeps her 
from cryin’—see?"’ The club gave sympathetic consideration to 
this plea, but finally pronounced that ‘ He didn’t need to hook 
‘em,’”’ meaning that, if he had asked, they would, under these cir- 
cumstances, have been given to him; and I doubt not they would 
have been. Sly as they are in these transactions “on de side,” 
they are all very boastful of their prowess in legitimate business, 
and fond of comparing adventures around the club-room fire. 
‘Once I heard a man on de street say it was war,” said a boy 
shortly after the blowing up of the “Maine.” “I was playin’ 
nibs in de alley; but wen I heard dat, I skipped home to get me 
money. I knew dere’d be a nextra. Me mudder was gone out, 
but I got de bank where we kept de money. I couldn’t open it, 
but I smashed it wid a stone. Dere was most four dollars in it. 
I run all de way to de Journal office. I was de first. It was a 
beat—sure. I was out all night, with immense pride —“ I 
made most nine dollars.” ‘‘What did you do with the money?” 
I asked. ‘“O, I give it to me mudder; she had to have it for de 
kids.” 
made five dollars last time ‘twas ‘lection,’’ said another, 
a pretty Russian-Jewish boy; ‘but I got so tired und sleepy. I 
went into a saloon and lay down by de stove. It was rainin’. 
I put me hand over me pocket dat had de money in, and went 
to sleep. But a bloke he moved me hand while I was sleepin’, 
und took de money off me. I found out who he was, und I laid 
for him all right. One night I hid in de alley by de saloon, und 
when I see him comin’, I up wid a big rock und took him in de 
back. You ought ter heard him holler!” It was the dreadful 
fate of this boy to see his mother burned to death in the explo- 
sion of a gasoline stove. A neighbor came running to tell me 
of the tragedy, and I went at once to the poorhome. The wail 
of the orphan reached my ears as I turned into the alley upon 
which the board shanty fronted; but even while the boy clung 
to me, and sobbed out his grief and horror, he sought to make 
interest with me for the disposal of ‘de kids.” He had four 
sisters, all younger than himself; and these were to be, for the 
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present at least, distributed among relatives of his mother; all 
as poor as himself, but all ready, as people of his race ever are, 
to help those of their own blood. But none of the overworked 
mothers could undertake “de baby.” A place was found for 
this waif in a babies’ home. And the big brother—he was then 
fourteen—went bravely to work, shouldering a responsibility 
that might have staggered a grown man. “I got to buy dere 
close anyways,” he explained; “but I had to help before; 
father’s no good.” 

A year later this boy was seized with typhoid fever, and 
languished for months in the county hospital. I visited him 
there and satisfied myself that he had good care. In his delirium 
he always hailed me with a mysterious, beckoning gesture ; and, 
as I bent over him, invariably confided, in a hoarse whisper, 
while his hot hands clutched mine: ‘‘ Dey took away me pants, 
Miss Law, and dere’s fifteen hunder dollars in de pocket. Won’t 
you please und take care of it for me? Dey want to steal me 
money off me. It’s dat nurse dat done it.” Night and day he 
raved of money, of bargains, and “swipes,” cover which he 
exulted slyly; or he recounted the things he had bought for ‘de 
kids;” or berated them with vivid expletives, for wearing out 


their shoes so fast. ‘But I’ll git yer some more, sis!” he said 
once, adding as he turned wearily on his pillow: ‘You can't 
wear such thick ones like me, ‘cause you're a girl.’’ Some one 


injudiciously informed him, while he was convalescing, that he 
had accused the nurse of stealing from him, and he was deeply 
mortified and very penitent. ‘I feel so shamed,” he said, as he 
sat one afternoon in his chair by the bedside, pushing back his 
long hair with his skeleton hand; “I feel so ’shamed to think I 
said dat to de nurse, und she was so good to me, too; but I told 
her I was sorry.” 

I have dwelt upon this case because it seems to me to be 
typical in many ways. I cannot picture this little fellow as a 
story-book saint. I have shown him exactly as I saw him; as, 
alas! I see him yet in my daily walks. He is now a tall, lanky 
youth of seventeen. The pretty boyish face is gone, and I 
discern more clearly every day the growing image of the low- 
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class young Jew—smart, cunning, with an inveterate propensity 
to lie in wait for shady opportunities, and chuckle over them in 
retrospect. He is still the newsboy, the itinerant street vender, 
the seeker after “swipes” of every description. He has been 
placed from time to time in good situations. He is generally 
liked by his employers, but he will not stay with them; in every 
case he soon wanders back to the street. He seems to make 
sufficient money, and he sometimes stops me to recount with 
pride the efforts he is making in behalf of ‘de kids,’’ who are 
fast growing up, and will soon be out in the world for them- 
selves. 

It may be said of our Ishmael that he is always a liar, if not 
from the womb, at least from the doorstep whence he makes his 
first plunge into the world. He is a fighter, of course; his little 
fist is always clenched, and 4e is as noisy and vainglorious in 
his bullying as the sparrows that share the street with him. 
Not long since on a crowded street in Milwaukee, my attention 
was attracted to a writhing tangle of small legs and arms in the 
gutter beside me. Descending to investigate, I discovered two 
newsboys administering a ‘‘thumping”’ to a smaller boy, a mere 
mite, possibly five years old. The mite’s pretty yellow curls 
were all mud-bedabbled, and his tears mingled with gore from 
his smitten nose as he rose and promptly ran away upon my 
releasing him. ‘Very nice boys youare!” I remarked severely, 
as I set the culprits upon the curbstone, keeping fast hold of their 
ragged collarsas I didso. ‘Two big boys beating a little one!” 
“Well, well!” they both eagerly protested at once; “wat does 
he allers cut in ahead for? De folks buys papers off him ’cause 
he’s little und his hair curls. He ain’t no better’n us. We told 
him to keepon his own beat; but he won’t—no! And when a 
man stops to buy a paper, up he comes a-runnin’ und sticks 
hisself in; und de ladies dey say, ‘Oh, wat a prettey boy! Wat 
lo-ovely curls!’ (this in high falsetto voice, and with inde- 
scribable affectations of fine ladyism). ‘We'll pretty him. Dere 
he goes now.” They snatched their collars from my hold, and 
sped away in pursuit of their interrupted vengeance. 

One trait of our boy, that stands in the way of his social 
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betterment, is his rooted distrust of all endeavor in his behalf. 
The first task of one who would do him good must be to gain 
his confidence; and this is no easy matter. The idea that 
beneath every expression of interest, every offered kindness, lies 
some deep-laid, sinister scheme to “work him”’ has been too 
deeply ingrained by his commercial training to be easily over- 
come. “Ah, wat yer givin’ us?’’ is the question too often flung 
at the missionary or the settlement worker who approaches him 
with benevolent intent. Yet, his confidence once won, his 
unswerving loyalty may be depended upon; though he will show 
you his appreciation only in his own wild way. 

Of all the means that have been devised for opening the 
gates of life a little wider before these prematurely aged young 
faces, these lamentably worldly young eyes, the boys’ club has 
been, I believe, the most productive of lasting impressions for 
good. The democratic spirit of such an institution, properly 
conducted, seems well suited to their habits and ways of looking 
at things. One seeking to help them meets them here on the 
level of an apparent equality. The attitude of authority is not 
taken, nor is the note of dictation ever sounded. Thus one sees 
the boys as they really are, and learns the best ways of coming 
into personal contact witk them individually. 

Nor should this level of equality in the club-room be merely 
apparent. A boys’ club should be, like any other, under the 
control of its members; this is, at least, the ideal which the 
leader should keep in view; nor is it practically unattainable. 
The inexperienced worker will be, I vénture to say, surprised, at 
every step in this direction, to discover that very much of the 
working policy of the club may be safely intrusted to the plain 
business sense and keen wits of the boys, when once their 
interest in their club and their ambition for its success have been 
aroused. 

As an illustration of this fact I call to mind an experience in 
a large newsboys’ club with which I have been connected for the 
past six years. A young lady, rich and generous, came to me 
one summer, as we were about to close for the season, and 
expressed a desire to give the boys some kind of an outing as a 
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climax to the work of the year. She had set her heart on a 
steamer-ride down our beautiful bay, and far out into Lake 
Michigan, but had been a little dismayed to find that the steamer, 
with accompaniments of music and supper, would cost far more 
than she had expected. ‘I don’t grudge them the money,” said 
the young lady; “but is it wise to spend so much in an after- 
noon pleasure trip? We need so many things for the club next 
winter.’’ The question being left to me for decision, I proposed 
that we submit it to the boys themselves; adding that, if we did 
so, we must be prepared to abide by their decision. This was 
done at once. I put the matter fairly before them, with all the 
arguments for and against, and we awaited their decision. It 
was not long in coming; some of the smaller boys clamored for 
the boat-ride, but the older ones were almost unanimous in 
voting against it. ‘Don’t you spend all that money that way,” 
they said; ‘‘we’d rather have it in the club next winter.” 

This sentiment of joint ownership in the club, of responsi- 
bility for its policy, is also the most effective check upon the 
thievish propensities of its members that can possibly be devised. 
To seek to circumvent their long-practiced cunning by a strict 
use of guards, locks, and constant espionage is a futile, as well 
as an ignoble, policy. It is a descending to the moral level of 
those whom you seek to uplift. Here, as elsewhere, it will be 
found that evil cannot be conquered by evil, but that good will 
conquer by disarming the evil desire. 

When a boy has so far conquered the covetousness his hard 
lot of deprivation has bred into him that he can, night after 
night, use tools and games which all boys desire to possess, and 
at the closing hour put them in their places and leave them 
behind him, he has taken his first lesson, probably, in that social 
conduct which makes of the individual a good citizen of his 
community. I speak from personal experience when I assert 
that this lesson can be successfully taught by instilling the com- 
munal instinct into the life of the boys’ club. 

Again, one must consider the power of suggestion upon the 
imitative, inquisitive mind of the child. To parade an elaborate 
system of precautions against stealing before the eyes of boys 
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who have long made a careful study of possibilities in the way 
of overcoming these precautions, is to stimulate invention in 
the same direction; to put the boy who is proud of his ingenuity 
in foiling policemen and picking locks, upon his mettle. Far 
better is it to ignore such possibilities entirely; to awaken the 
boy’s interest in other directions; to impress him with the idea 
that the club and all its furnishings are his, and can be best left 
intact for his use and that of his,comrades. 

One of the first things to be done is to win the leaders of 
“de gang,” who always come to the front at once and act as 
spokesmen for the crowd. To circumvent the bully, and con- 
vert him from a jeering enemy to an applauding friend, may 
prove an arduous task, but it will always be worth while, from 
every point of view; and to make it apparent to him that you 
need his countenance and assistance in the conduct of affairs is 
usually the straight road to that result. You will often find 
that, under such responsibilities as you can impose upon him, 
he will after a while forget to snatch and crowd, and show him- 
self assiduous in generosity and untiring in labors for the 
general good. The bully is by no means sure to prove the 
worst boy in the club, and will often develop into the most 
promising. 

In these hardy boys, scantily clothed, poorly fed, inured to 
hardships of heat, coid, and wet, we do not find that sexual 
precocity of which we hear so much in these days from the 
teachers and guardians of boys more tenderly reared. Profanity 
and unclean language, indeed, roll out of the street boy’s mouth 
as they might out of a talking machine into which they had 
been generously poured; but, in spite of this, he is really 
rather clean-minded than otherwise, and is noticeably free of 
those vices which sometimes wreck the boy whose life is far 
above his in point of privilege. 

Here I may recount the significant fact that during my six 
years’ service I encountered but one boy so persistently obscene 
in his language and conduct that even the janitor of the build- 
ing where we met demanded his expulsion. He was a bright, 
rosy, pretty boy of twelve, a visitor from a luxurious home near 
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by. The German family from which he came was rather noted 
for indulgence in the use of wines and highly spiced foods. The 
little Arabs of the club laughed at this boy’s obscenities, but 
passed them by as matters not particularly interesting to them. 

The boys’ club in our cities supplements, and in some cases 
takes the place of, the uncomfortable, unwholesome, unhomely 
home. “Home” for the street boy too often means a crowded 
room or two into which he may creep, late at night, and with 
fear and trembling if the day’s business has been bad. In such 
a place he seeks but to crawl unobserved into some corner 
where, without washing or removing his clothes, he may rest 
his tired body and lose his troubled young soul for a few hours 
in the unconsciousness of sleep. Even when his home is fairly 
clean and comfortable, blessed with motherly love and fatherly 
care, there is usually so much privation, such stinting of whole- 
some childish joys, such gnawing anxieties, such grinding, inces- 
sant toil, that the boy craves some cheering, brightening, social 
life outside. The same need that drives his father, after a day 
of monotonous, uninteresting toil in the factory or the rolling- 
mill, to the saloon, drives the boy to the club-house; and there 
the lover of childhood may find him, and find that he will tax 
all the patience, all the love, that can be brought to bear upon 
him there. 

I have talked with many people on the subject of boys’ 
clubs, and have found that one great barrier to their multiplica- 
tion is the belief that nothing can be accomplished in them 
without great expenditure of money. This is, I think, a mis- 
take. We have in this country a few well-known club-houses 
for boys, reared and equipped with great outlay of money, and 
also with great care and wisdom, I am sure. Those who are 
privileged to work with the appliances of gymnasiums, bath- 
rooms, manual-training rooms, and libraries which these pivvide, 
are happy indeed, and should do effective work under such 
favoring conditions. But these things, desirable and helpful as 
they are, are not indispensable. Have them if you can—you 
who feel moved to take a hand in this noblest rescue work; 
rejoice over them with exceeding great joy, if they come to 
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you; but if they are unattainable, I beg you to believe that you 
can do good and great work without them. Go into one of 
the congested spots in your city where these boys live; hire a 
room, accessible to the street, and where no one will be dis- 
turbed by noise in the evening. Make this room warm and 
light ; this is the first requisite. How many times have I heard 
the expression fervently uttered by blue lips as the small, 
shivering lads came running in out of the winter night: ‘Gee, 
it’s warm! Ain’t dis bully?” 

Have plenty of cheap, stout tables and chairs. Cover the walls 
with pictures ; the tables with books, magazines, and illustrated 
papers. These may be second-hand, given by people who have 
read them and are glad to give them away, if you cannot afford 
to have new ones. There are many inexpensive games that 
interest boys; I have found that checkers never palls, but will 
be taken up, evening after evening, with unfailing zest. Keep 
a corner where the smaller boys can play “ mibs.”’ As soon as 
you can, put a punching-bag in another corner. Bring as many 
bright, cultured, and interesting people to meet the boys as you 
can persuade to come. Nothing will please the boys better, 
and nothing will do them more good. For yourself, do not be 
too effusive; do not smile perfunctorily, nor affect anything you 
do not really feel. Children always detect the sham, and these 
children resent it openly. Above all things, don’t be preachy- 
preachy ; don’t point the moral; don’t adorn the tale with the 
too garishly apt personal application. Don’t be intrusive in 
your desire to be helpful; don’t plan their games for them, to 
the minutest detail. Never mind about teaching them any- 
thing at first; it is not teaching they need, but socializing — 
humanizing. 

A piano is a most excellent thing to have; and easy to obtain 
for this purpose in any city. I have found dealers ever willing 
to contribute—not a Steinway grand perhaps, but an instrument 
upon which dance music and popular songs may be played 
sufficiently well. If you are fortunate enough to be able to keep 
a pretty, gentle young lady on the piano stool three hours at a 
stretch, be sure the boys will throng around her until you will 
fear for her life. 
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It always interested me to note the choice of the boys in the 
matter of songs. The popular street song of the day has its 
vogue, of course, and passes; but in our club, there were certain 
established favorites which were demanded every evening, and 
never failed to evoke a roof-lifting chorus, that stopped the 
passers on the sidewalk and made them look inquiringly into our 
uncurtained windows. One of these was “A Hot Time in the 
Oid Town Tonight.” At the first sound of 

When you hear those bells go ting-a-ling, 
All join hands and sweetly we will sing, 

the last boy would come running from the farthest corner, 
crowding his marbles into his pockets as he ran, to join in the 
favorite chorus. But the song of songs in our club has ever 
been that lugubrious ditty ‘‘The Drummer-Boy’s Farewell.” If 
there ever was a time when anxious spectators really feared that 
the c_licate little girl on the piano stool would be crushed 
between the mass of crowding boys and the front of the instru- 
ment, when the inexperienced cast doubtful looks at the cornice 
and the windows, it was when every voice was lifted in the 
chorus: 

O break the news to mother; she knows how dear I love her; 

And kiss ber dear, sweet face for me— 

For I’m not coming home. 
The never-failing popularity of this song could only have been 
on account of the sentiment it expressed. The music was of 
the wailing, dragging kind particularly abhorred by the boys. 
It must have been the picture evoked—of a boy, wounded, 
lying on the ground, at night, after the great battle; lonely, 
suffering, and longing for his mother. Of course, nothing would 
have induced the smallest boy to acknowledge this interest ; and 
if any bystander had been so ill-advised as to seek to improve 
the occasion by appealing to such sentiment as the song 
suggested, he would, in all probability, have been greeted by a 
howl of derision and a request to “come off.” I would not have 
the prospective leader of the boys’ club draw the conclusion from 
this paper that the work is easy, or that appreciable results will 
quickly follow. You will, dear worker, be an object of deep 
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suspicion, perhaps for many months. Your least mistake will 
be greeted with yells of derision. The boys will take what you 
give them, and stand aloof, with watchful, doubtful eyes. There 
will seem to be a diabolical conspiracy among them to make all 
the trouble they possibly can, and the demon of destruction will 
be let loose. Never mind! This is the test they put you to. 
If they break the lock on the front door, say nothing; buy 
another one. If the padlock, which is your next resort, is 
smashed with a stone, rebuke the dealer who sold it to you, if 
you choose, but not the boy who broke it, even if you can find 
him—which you cannot. If a bedlam of disorderly conduct 
breaks out suddenly and unaccountably some evening, do not 
expostulate or accuse. It is probably a concerted thing, as 
deliberately planned as a general would plan a battle. Simply 
put out the lights, lock the door, and go away, regardless of any 
amount of expostulation from disappointed and protesting boys. 
Leave the place dark for a while, and let them speculate on the 
chances of your ever coming back again. Remember you have 
no authority; to assume any will be instantly fatal. Remember, 
too, that these children have been knocked about, wronged, 
robbed, imposed upon, driven hither and thither by policemen, 
till all the sweet likeness of childhood has been beaten out of 
them. Yet they are still children. The childish heart has been 
cruelly maimed and scarred’; it is thick crusted over with that 
armor of deceit and indifference which is the only protection of 
the weak; but it is still there. You must find it; and there is 
but one road to the heart of man. 

After a while there will come a blessed lull in hostilities. 
The tide will turn; they will begin to watch for you, and come 
running to meet you. Some accident will disclose a passion of 
gratitude and affection in some little breast, and when it breaks 
out it will be contagious. Then your heart will swell with 
happiness. But do not expect too much; there will be no wing- 
growing yet. The poison of evil, working so long, so persist- 
ently, cannot be eradicated in a few months or even years. You 
may, however, permit yourself a long breath at this point, and 
you may assure yourself that the worst is over. 
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I have in mind at this moment a group of youths, ranging in 
age from seventeen to twenty years, with whom I have been 
intimately associated for six years. They came to me first as 
newsboys and bootblacks, but they are now all mechanics, or 
other artisans, earning each from one totwo dollarsa day. There 
are about thirty-five of them. These are the boys who, through 
all vicissitudes of removal and change, have stuck to the club, 
until they now feel that they have outgrown it. 

For two years they have had a club of their own, self-sustain- 
ing, with limited membership, a constitution, and regular busi- 
ness and social meetings. The presiding officer this winter is a 
good parliamentarian, and the business meetings are, for the 
most part, conducted with a goodly degree of decorum, though 
debate is sometimes windy, and we are at all times liable to 
sudden, and to me perfectly unaccountable, bursts of hilarity 
that are sadly disconcerting, and seem always to fall like 
untimely frosts upon my most serious efforts. The members of 
this club, as I see them at the meetings, are well-looking, well- 
dressed, stalwart young fellows, bright, alert, and ambitious. I 
believe them to be the pick of, perhaps, five hundred boys whose 
acquaintance I have made during the time I have known them. 
They are certainly promising in many ways, yet even the eye of 
love cannot blink their defects. The cruel marks of their street- 
training are still upon them. They, will, I fear, never be quite 
rubbed out. 

The low ideals of a cheap social life, the craving for excite- 
ment born of their childish privations and stimulated by the daily 
grind of monotonous toil—too early thrust upon them—these 
lay them open to the temptations of the saloon, the dance-hall, 
and the low vaudeville “show.” Alas, that it is so difficult to 


interest them in amusements more elevating in tendency! Not - 


less deplorable are the low political standards toward which their 
young eyes are even now turning; for as they approach the age 
of full citizenship, the heeler and the boss are already getting 
in their deadly work. Many of them drink moderately, some 
of them immoderately at times; nearly all are users of tobacco. 
With them, life is taken so lightly, so recklessly. They are still 
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so cruel at some moments, so generous at others; so irrespon- 
sible at all times. In but one thing, it seems, are they steadfast : 
their loyalty to their friend and adviser has long been absolutely 
without a flaw. 

That these and others have been greatly helped by their 
social life in the club it is impossible to doubt; that the result 
is in every case painfully unsatisfying, lamentably inadequate to 
the need, every worker must deeply feel. 

The boys’ club does not and cannot strike at the root of those 
evils that blight so many young lives in our cities; it is, at best, 
but a palliative; but it is one sorely needed in many an arid 
waste of our civilization, wherein our Ishmael yet roams, uncared 
for; his hand against every man—every man’s hand against 
him. 

When the home, the school, and the church are everything 
to the boy that they should be, he will have no need of the club. 
Until that day, it has its mission and stands second in importance 
to none of the great philanthropic schemes that serve, at least, 
to keep the fire of human love alive in the midst of a cold and 


materialistic age. 
M. W. Law. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs. 
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The Social Unrest: Studies in Labor and Socialist Movements. 
By Joun GranamM Brooks. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1903. Pp. 394. 

Few investigators in this field have not crossed the path of Mr. 
Brooks in the cities of America and Europe. A large part of the evi- 
dence in this volume has been gleaned from conversations and corre- 
spondence, and one is invited to listen to the confidential admissions of 
labor leaders, socialists, and capitalists in the privacy of closed offices 
and back parlors. 

“ Social unrest” arises from justified suspicion. Capitalists com- 
plain of the bad conduct and low character of miners and woodcutters, 
yet import more of the same kind to help break strikes. They decry 
“‘paternalism,’’ praise individualism and self-reliance, yet lobby for 
high tariffs, purchase franchises, corrupt courts, and fatten on privi- 
leges. They antagonize labor unions and construct colossal combina- 
tions. They admit the abstract right of laboring men to unite, but 
use all available means to crush them as soon as they become effective. 
Business uses up men until they are fifty years old and then abandons 
them, crippled and sick, to the chances of old age. Society devises 
vast advantages from the introduction of inventions, but throws the 
cost on those least able to bear it. 

Politics and business have already united; the “trust” has com- 
pelled the public to look to governments for protection. Free compe- 
tition without regulation is confessedly a failure, for it digs its own 
grave. 

Social unrest is not entirely new, and it is not confined to trade 
unions and socialists. The civilized world is in ferment, eager for 
something new and better. Even the placid waters of the Orient are 
disturbed by mature commerce and culture. The newspapers irritate 
and awaken dormant desires. Business men and taxpayers who are 
enemies of socialism are more ready to welcome governmental interfer- 
ence when they see city councils bought up for private interests, profits 
concealed, and privileges of a few made a burden upon generations 
unborn. 
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All classes are enjoying wealth and comforts impossible to our 
ancestors, but a sense of justice requires that special favors should not 
unduly enrich a few. “A man can’t die on skim milk, but you don’t 
like to see a few at a side table take all the cream.” 

The fear of private control of government haunts the thought even 
of those who a few years ago most bitterly denounced state aid and 
extension of municipal functions. ‘There is a growing conviction 
that private ownership may gather to itself such strength and mastery 
as to control politics and defeat the very beginnings of democratic 
government.” 

The trade-union movement is a part of the general life of democ- 
racy. It “rests on the assumption that the production and distribution 
of wealth, as now managed, ought to be and can be so far changed as 
to give the laborer more power in deciding the terms under which he 


works.” 

In a study of the effects of machinery and the attitude of trade 
unions toward labor-saving devices, the author shows how antiquated 
is American law in relation to modern conditions. The doctrine of 
employers’ liability, which was suited to the small shop, is absurd when 
applied to a complicated mill. “The average business now insures 
against accidents in some private company, whose skilled lawyer knows 


Ff every device to beat the injured workman in the courts.”’ It is almost 
| = impossible to get a hearing in America for the principle which under- 
a lies the German insurance laws and for an imperial experience with 
2 those beneficent laws. ‘ Here and there private corporations act honor- 


ably toward their injured workmen, but the general mass of crippled 
life in our country is indemnified, if at all, with a meanness, with a 
fickleness and uncertainty, that is a reproach to our civilization.” No 
nation has realized such immense benefits from machinery, and no s 
people has so loaded the laboring class with the disadvantages which P 
come with improvements. x 
The “master passion” of democracy is not for absolute equality 
and monotony of existence, but for equality of opportunity for man, 
woman, and child. 
9 If trade unions are defeated, socialism is at the door. ‘Thus said ae 
the conservative Professor Clark in his essay on trusts, and our more ne 
radical author agrees with him. The hope of wage-workers, when they 
are not sunk in apathy, is now in the trade unions; but even in these 
there is a strong and aggressive socialistic membership who actually 
wish the unions to fail. Whenever a strike is defeated capitalist man- 
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e ; agers unite with socialists in singing a hymn of thanksgiving—but for 
i opposite reasons. The modern organization of industry and trade 
) multiplies dependents and diminishes the number of managers. This 
seems to be a clear triumph of those who are fortunate enough or q 
f strong enough to hold the reins and drive. But there is another side. 4 
4 Government is the creature of votes. It is true legislators may be 
, } bought and administrators may be hired by the long purse, and, for a 
aml time, the mob may be dazzled and confused. But power which 
i 4 depends on bribery, ignorance, and fear is on the crumbling edge of Ks 
ih an abyss. Modern workingmen will have something to say about their a 
income, their physical surroundings, their hours of toil, their personal 
he treatment. They are willing to concede to the managers the control 
| of capital and machinery, but not of their own persons. If the trade 
union is ruined, the alternative is the conquest of life through the 
‘ ballot ; that is socialism. 

The author shows that even socialism is not so much to be feared. 
if it is properly educated, not by articles and sermons, but by actual 
share in administration, as in co-operative associations and in munici- 
pal business. He looks for a treaty between the fair and honorable 
men of both parties, as in the joint agreement, in experimental exten- 
sions of municipal functions, and in arrangements for greater pub- 


4 licity of corporations, as well as in a toning down of autocratic arro- = 
t gance of employers and a deepening sense of partnership. 17 
CHARLES R. HENDERSON. 


The Negro Artisan. By W. E. B. DuBois. [Atlanta University 
i Publication No. 7.] Atlanta: The Atlanta University Press. 
' Pp. 132. $0.50. 
‘ Tuts work is the most exhaustive study thus far made of the eco- 
nomic aspects of the negro problem. The particular phases studied 
\ are “a study of skilled work and the training of black boys for it.” 
Speaking of the economics of emancipation, Mr. DuBois draws 
some very interesting and important conclusions. He points out 4 
4 } that after emancipation the negro mechanic, for several years, had a % 
monopoly of the southern labor market. Three occurrences, however, 
ta soon disturbed the situation: (a) the competition of white mechanics ; 
(4) the efforts of the negro for self-protection ; (c) the new industrial ‘g 
development of the South. “These changes were spread over a num- 
ber of years, and are not yet complete, but are the real explanation of 
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certain facts which have hitherto been explained in false and inade- 
quate ways.” The negro lost the monopoly of the southern labor 
field, not through his own carelessness, but because he could not meet 
the competition of his more skilled white competitor, and on account 
of the industrial changes in the country. “The negro was especially 
ignorant in the very lines of mechanical and industrial development in 
which the South has taken the longest strides in the last thirty years.” 
The fact that the negro almost invariably worked for lower wages than 
other persons is accounted for on the ground that when white con- 
tractors, after emancipation, began to hire him, there was no one, as 
formerly, to see that he was adequately paid. Again, “as the white 
mechanics pressed forward, the only refuge of the negro was in lower 
wages.” Further, it was only through lower wages that he secured any 
share in the new industries. “ By that means he was enabled to replace 
white laborers in many branches, but he thereby increased the enmity 
of trades unions and labor leaders.” 

It is maintained that the granting of the suffrage was economically 
necessary. After emancipation, 

What the negro mechanic needed then was social protection—-the pro- 
tection of law and order, perfectly fair judicial processes, and that personal 
power which is in the hands of al! modern laboring classes in civilized lands, 
viz., the right of suffrage... . . If the whole class of mechanics here, as in 
the Middle Age, had been without the suffrage and half-free, the negro would 
have had an equal chance with the white mechanic, and could have afforded 
to wait. But he saw himself coming more and more into competition with 
men who had the right to vote, the prestige of race and blood —the negro 
saw clearly that his industrial rise depended, to an important degree, upon 
his political power, and he therefore sought that power. 


The results of the study are summarized as follows: 


The slavery-trained artisans were for the most part careless and ineffi- 
cient. Industrial schools are needed. They are costly, although not yet 
well organized or very efficient, but they have given the negro an ideal of 
manual toil, and helped to a better understanding between whites and negroes 
in the South. There are a large number of negro mechanics all over the 
land, but especially in the South. Some of these are progressive, efficient 
workmen. .... There are signs of lethargy among these artisans, and work 
is slipping from them in some places; in others they are awakening and 
seizing the opportunities of the new industrial South. The labor unions, with 
1,200,000 members have less than 40,000 negroes, mostly in a few unions, 
and largely semi-skilled laborers, like miners. Color prejudice keeps the 
mass of negroes out of many trades. Employers on the whole are satisfied 
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with negro skilled labor. The employment of negro skilled labor is slowly 
increasing. The negro evinces considerable mechanical ingenuity, 


The present situation is as follows: 

The southern laborer and the employer have united to disfranchise the 
negro and to make a color caste; the northern laborer is striving to make the 
whites unite with the negroes and maintain wages ; the employer threatens that 
if they do raise labor troubles he will employ negroes. The northern laborer 
sees here the danger of a disfranchised, degraded, and yet skilled compe- $ 
tition, and raises the note of warning. 3 


Monroe N. Work. 

CHICAGO. 

Religious Life in America: A Record of Personal Observation. 
By Ernest Hamiin Apsott. New York: The Outlook 
Co., 1902. Pp. 370. 

Tuts volume records the results of a long tour of observation in 
the southern, middle, and western states, whose purpose it was to 
study the phenomena of religious life. The method of securing facts 
. | is that of the interviewer, not that of the statistician, and it yields very 
| readable results, starting problems which the statistical method may 


treat with more fulness and accuracy, if with less vividness. 

The author thinks that the South is undergoing a quiet and almost 
insensible change in the direction of a more liberal theology, and that 
the negroes give evidence of progress. The West will become politi- 
cally supreme. Its religious influence is not felt so much in theologi- 
cal conceptions as in practical life and experiments in church methods. 
} “The middle West is no more enterprising in business affairs than $ 
ae : it is in religious schemes. Indeed, nowhere else has Christianity 
been so diversely garbed or so variously vulgarized. At the same 
time, religion in the middle West is essentially conventional. Its 
j standards are, generally speaking, external rather than intrinsic.” 
Th: The middle West insists on the social bearing of religion. ‘ The pio- 
) neer West . . . . may be godless, wicked, sordid—though I do not 

say that it is—but above all things it is genuine... . . What influ- 
| ence it exerts in religion must be in creating and intensifying the 
hatred of sham and the love of reality and candor.” 
Everywhere the church is an ethical power, but nowhere lives up 
to its ideals. Intellectually the ministers who have been educated are 
frequently held back by laymen “whose mental attitude has been 
t 


unaffected by modern knowledge, except to be made more obstinately 
traditional.” In the same way the efforts of sympathetic ministers to _ 
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gain the confidence of working people and to break down artificial 
class barriers in the church are hindered by the arrogance of certain 
conspicuous, if not representative, members. 

Movements toward union of churches are not on doctrinal ground, 
but are inspired by the aims of practical religious activity. The free- 
dom of the church in America is entirely advantageous to religion. 

Such are some of the generalizations added to the record of scat- 
tered but significant observations. Those who desire to understand 
the nature and power of religion in our social life will find here 
material for reflection, and the story is told in a very attractive form. 

CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON. 


Rich and Poor in the New Testament: A Study of the Primitive- 
Christian Doctrine of Earthly Possessions. By ORELLO 
Cone. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1902. Pp. 245. 


$1.50. 

Tue author seeks to placé before us the historical situation and 
view-point of Jesus and the New Testament writers, to interpret the 
text historically and grammatically and find what there may be in the 
spirit of the teachings that is applicable to modern social conditions. 
Nothing can here be said of his methods of dealing with the record. 
The results reached are summarized in the closing paragraph: “ We 
must leave it to the students of social science to point out in detail the 
means of solving the intricate problems that wealth and poverty force 
upon their attention. Our task has been accomplished if we have suc- 
ceeded in showing how in a general way the ethical ideals presented in 
the New Testament may furnish guidance and inspiration in this great 
task.” In the New Testament, then, is no social philosophy nor the 
outlines of a social system ; it belongs to the literature of power, not to 
the library of science. Those who hope to find in the religious teach- 
ings of primitive Christianity an easy substitute for hard thinking have 
perverted a book of inspiration and hindered true progress in science. 

C. R. HENDERSON. 


Die Ideale der Humanitét. Von Proressor Tu. G. Masaryk. 
Wien: Carl Konigen, 1902. Pp. 48. 
THESE essays are based upon popular university extension lectures 
delivered in Prague, and sketch not only great tendencies of German 
philosophy, but also their peculiar forms in Bohemia. The author 
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regards the ideal of humanity as the foundation of ali modern move- 
ments, and it is expressed in various forms which are here outlined 
and criticised: socialism and the economic theories of Marx and 
Engels; individualism, with particular reference to Hirner and 
Nietzsche and the Anarchists: utilitarianism, pessimism, evolutionism, 
positivism. In the last lecture the author presents the principles of 
his own “ Modern Ethics of Humanity”: religion, in a liberal sense, 
is the basis of morals ; love, as feeling, is the central force in morality, 
but not love apart from reason ; the fact of solidarity gives the rational 
ground for duty, and duty consists chiefly in habitual devotion to 
common welfare, not in exceptional acts of martyrdom. What “ wel- 
fare” includes is not distinctly stated. 
C. R. HENDERSON. 
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The Domain of Utilitarian Ethics.— Utilitarian ethics, when understood in the 
terms by which its principal advocates have undertaken to expound it, has always 
been open to successful attack from its opponents. The intuitionists have triumphantly 
urged against it that pleasure is neither the immediate nor the ultimate end of ethical 
conduct; that the contemplation of pleasure as an object of desire can never arouse 
the feeling expressed by the word “ought,” and that the idea of pleasure is not an 
essential element in the consciousness of a moral agent when incited to perform a 
moral act. 

Mr. John Morley has called attention to a statement by Aristotle, which should be 
regarded as the cardinal maxim of personal morals: “ ‘The wise man seeks after free- 
dom from pain, not pleasure.” This practical rule, although not intended as any- 
thing more than a guide to prudent conduct for the benefit of the individual, may 
nevertheless be so paraphrased as to express the fundamental principle of ethics that 
“the moral man is he whose actions are directed to the avoidance, prevention, 
removal, or alleviation of pain whenever and wherever imminent or present, and 
whether affecting himself or his fellow-men, but wholly irrespective of any pleasure 
which may thereby be attained or promoted except in the negative sense of relief 
from painful experience.” 

The great masters of utilitarianism have not attended to this distinction. Does 
the production of pleasure come to the same thing in morals as the prevention of 
pain? The feeling of moral obligation undoubtedly appertains to that form of utility 
which tends to prevent the happening of pain or evil either to the community in 
general or to a particular individual; but this surely does not hold true of that other 
form of utility which tends to produce benefit or happiness of a positive kind. 

If the utilitarian theory of morals should be so stated as to make the terms 
“right” and “ wrong” exactly the reverse of each other in meaning and co-extensive 
in their range of application, its position would be unassailable. 

Wrongful acts are universally recognized as comprised in one or the other of two 
categories. They are either those of direct performance, by which suffering is 
inflicted or augmented, or those of wilful non-performance, by which the prevention 
or mitigation of suffering is refused or neglected. In like manner acts which are 
right, when viewed strictly according to moral standards, are also embraced within 
two categories corresponding to those of wrongful acts, but diametrically opposite 
thereto in character. They are, first, acts of abstention from the infliction or aug- 
mentation of suffering; and, second, acts of direct endeavor to prevent or mitigate 
suffering. 

Hence it results that negative beneficence is the reverse of positive malevolence, 
and that positive beneficence is the reverse of negative malevolence. Pain is the 
invariable and essential subject-matter of both morality and immorality. The one is 
concerned solely with its elimination or prevention; the other, always with its gene- 
ration and continuance. 

In the domain of morality, the conduct of the moral agent is concerned with two 
classes of pains; namely, those which may be experienced by himself, and those 
which may be experienced by others. Each of these classes of pains may be divided 
into these which are believed to arise from natural causes and those believed to be 
inflicted by supernatural agencies. Hence, a further division of morality into secular 
morals and religious morals. 

These distinctions will be found helpful in considering the question of moral 
progress. Among the lowest varieties of the human race, man has the least foresight, 
the least regard for the welfare of others, and the least fear of natural consequences. 
His morals, therefore, are concerned with evils which are immediate, which relate 
chiefly to himself, and which are largely superstitious. On the contrary, civilized 
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man orders his conduct with reference to the future, to the welfare of his fellow-men, 
and to the ascertained laws of nature. 

Hence, while morality is fundamentally the same for all men —the determination 
of conduct to avoid, prevent, or alleviate pain—there is concretely very little in 
common between the morals of savage and civilized man. Ethical progress has been 
im proportion to the subordination of present interests to future interests, of personal 
interests to social interests, and of religious interests to secular interests. Moral 
progress has resulted, not from any change in the fundamentai character of the moral 
sense, but rather from the enlargement of its field of operation. It has always been 
aroused by consciousness of pain experienced by, or threatened to, self; but the par- 
ticular conduct resulting from it has ever been determined by the existing constitution 
of that self. 

The conspicuous fact in the history of morals is that what modern philosophy 
terms altruism has undergone great development with the progress of civilization. 
There can be no doubt that its essence consists in the emotional impulses of the indi- 
vidual animated by it to ward off evil from his fellows. It is the extension of the 
feeling which actuates the individual in keeping himself from harm to the broader 
emotion which prompts him to save others likewise from painful experience. 

All systems of ethics recognize that moral conduct involves self-restraint or self- 
sacrifice, and hence utilitarian ethics which regards the prevention or alleviation of 
pain as the purpose of morality becomes open to the charge of occupying the para- 
doxical position that its ultimate object can be attained by creating in the conscious- 
ness of the moral agent one painful state in order to destroy or abate another. Such 
a change is hardly an adequate statement of the facts. Morality in many cases, as in 
refraining from doing bodily harm to another, or committing theft, has become 
organic with most civilized people and is not attended by any present sense of sacri- 
fice. In every moral action which has not become organic there must be a conscious 
choice between evils. Pain is to be avoided always, if possible, but when the harm 
to be prevented by the moral act is clearly seen by the moral agent to involve 
greater pain than that which he would suffer in performing such acc, then his con- 
science prompts him to perform it.--GEORGE L. ROBERTS, in /nternational Journal 
of Ethics. 

A. B. 


Occupation as the Basis of Sociai Organization.—I. The organization of 
the people on the basis of trade. The most important aspect of the scheme of the 
capitalistic economy is probably the fact that the skilled laborer, who possesses the 
knowledge of the labor first hand, is not interested in the economic outcome of his 
activity. The manager ef the product, who alone has an interest in the economic out- 
come of it, is no longer a skilled workman, and has no longer the least qualitative 
relation to the material content of his activity. He develops the abilities of a retailer. 
The product is readily exchanged in the market. How shall he, then, develop a 
knowledge of the trade as distinct from the business end? He comes in direct con- 
tact with it at most once a year—in the calculation of the accident insurance or in 
the consultation of the tariff sheets. But no satisfactory organization of the trades 
engaged in the establishment can be made upon that basis. To the most stupid of 
our stupid thoughts in this time of prosperity belongs, therefore, this one: the desire 
to organize a modern state upon the foundation of professional or trade distinctions. 

II. Profit-sharing, past and present, compared. The changes can be noted from 
two distinct points of view: one can compare the condition of affairs one hundred 
years ago with that which obtains today, and note the differences; or one can con- 
sider the changes which the old status has undergone during the hundred years. 
These distinct modes of viewing the matter bring quite diverse results, and to this is 
due the fact that in the discussion of the problem the most diverse and frequently 
opposite opinions have been given, and doubtless, in many cases, rightly. 

Time has demonstrated a few things; (1) It is not true that the poor have grown 
poorer; on the contrary, the poorest are richer today than they were a hundred years 
ago, whether you consider the poorest one hundred thousand or ten million. (2) It is 
certainly not true that the moderate incomes — say, between 900 and 3,000 marks — 
have become fewer, but, on the other hand, more powerful. (3) It is not true that the 
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number of the rich is continually growing less; on the other hand, it can everywhere 
be observed that this class is increasing in number. 

For “the continually decreasing number of capital magnates ” people, this means 
nothing: statistics are turned and twisted at will. The nearer we come to the break- 
ing up of the capitalistic system of economy, the more the “expropriators”” swarm 
about. The business of expropriation will always grow less. 

If now the income statistics has already done enough mischief in preventing gen- 
erai theories of economic development, it is doomed in the eyes of all social moralists. 
The development of profit-sharing has been pointed to quite as frequently in the 
praise as in the disparagement of capitalism, and for the last ten years a book has 
appeared biannually in opposition to the capitalistic system of economy, on the ground 
of the inequality of the division of property; while this has produced the contradic- 
tory statement that the present economic system is the best of all systems, for the 
support of which proposition the elevation of the lower classes is pointed out. 

If it is now, in my opinion, inadmissible and unworthy of science to participate 
in such pot-house politics as the question whether the world is growing better or 
worse, then it is quite as dangerous to employ income statistics as weapons in the 
struggle of opinions. 

First: When we want to answer the question whether the influence of profit- 
sharing upon the economic system has been favorable or unfavorable, we must reply 
that during the period whose beginning and end we have in minda change has taken 
place in the condition of the masses. What, then, do we demand of an economic 
system — that it support an increased population just as comfortably as it formerly did 
a smaller one, or that it support with a similar livelihood the population of the begin- 
ning of the period ? For the nineteenth century this question is, as is apparent, of 
special significance —a century in which the population of Germany has doubled. I 
mean that when an economic system brings it about that twice the population of a 
country is supported, and that more comfortably, with the means of happiness, when 
it supports thirty million more people without apparently lowering the level of exist- 
ence, then it is dcing a service which is without precedent in history. For me, this 
fact borders on the marvelous, and when I reflect on the development of the empire at 
leisure, I understand the bulwark and co-worker, when the capitalistic order of affairs 
is looked upon as established by God. That a hundred thousand peo, le do not die 
of hunger in Germany nowadays is worthy of contemplation. 

I can imagine that without much trouble one could make a register of the sins of 
capital, large enough to develop hate and opposition in the hearts of many against 
this system of economy. It has brought to us “the masses;” it has robbed our lives 
of the inner rest; it has estranged us to nature; it has deprived us of the joy of our 
fathers in that it solved the world mathematically, and awoke in us an overvaluation 
of the things of this life ; it has brought the great mass of the people into a slavish 
relation of dependence upon a small number of enterpreneurs. But in return it has 
rendered a service of a wonderful nature: it has made it possible to support a con- 
tinually increasing population on the best in the market; it has solved the problem of 
provisions in quite a masterly way, and better than any economic conception preced- 
ing it. If we take the standpoint of pure quantity and pass judgment from it, then 
capitalism is surrounded with a halo of glory as it writes in glowing words: thirty 
million more people. 

Second: Another thought arises with every attempt to determine the value of an 
economic system from the figures of income statistics. The numbers, because they 
determine pure quantity, do not indicate the important elements. For we dare not 
forget that back of the commensurable numbers stand the incommensurable qualities of 
subjective satisfaction of needs. We must guard against the error that we can meas- 
ure the significance of a definite income in different periods by the price of any par- 
ticular articles of consumption. The periods stand in absolute unrelatedness, for the 
distinguishing elements are the imponderable and immeasurable circumstances in the 
application and use of the incomes. The bare numbers are meaningless. We must 
get behind them. We must get at the nature and worth of an economic culture.— 
WERNER SoMBaART, “ Beruf und Besitz,” in Archiv fiir soziale Gesetegebung und Sta- 
tstik, Vol. XVIII, 1903. 

A. D.S. 
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The Sense of Danger and the Fear of Death.—A sense of danger is, and 
always has been, a necessity of conscious life. We can trace its beginnings in the 
most lowly creatures; we can follow its evolution through all the phases of animal 
consciousness; we can imagine how important a function it fulfilled in the gregarious 
life of savage men; and now, under a veneer of latter-day culture, we still discover it 
as one of the most constant and characteristic elements in human consciousness. In 
all studies of the natural history of consciousness we read of the instinct for life, the 
strenuous avoidance of injury and death, as fundamental. If we analyze this instinct 
for life, it is clear that some method of warning, a sensitiveness to danger, is as essen- 
tial as a method of escape. The fear of death is one of the emotional forms in which 
we express this instinct. No matter how it may be modified by convictions relative 
to the life beyond, there is a startled shrinking from the cold, solitary, disintegrating 
grave; a sudden terror when for the first time the pain of some fata] disease intimates 
that the end has begun. 

If.you touch a worm which has wriggled half way out of its bed—after lime has 
been poured upon turf, for instance—it will immediately retreat; a snail, drowsing 
lazily in the warm shade, draws in his horns with quick alarm at the slightest touch; 
untamed reptiles recoil like a mainspring from human contact; birds, scariest perhaps 
of all the land species, are horrified at the slightest approach to caressing. We may 
not call the worm anxious-minded; it is simply prepared on the slightest occasion to 
wriggle. ‘That simple and direct response—protective in its nature—occurs in man 
also. Most people, if suddenly, though however slightly, touched, when not prepared, 
recoil—an immediate reflex activity. From so primitive a reaction we might trace 
the evolution of the elaborate processes which underlie fear. 

Let us turn to the natural history of this mode of consciousness as a prelude to 
some remarks on its teleology—the uses of fear in the spiritual economy. A great 
many creatures of all species appear to be very timid, and especially those that have 
not strong weapons of offense. It is obvious that the common house fly is a timid 
and fugitive creature compared with the audacious and predatory midge. Among 
reptiles contrast the armed and predatory crocodiles and alligators, the python, the 
cobra, with the comparatively defenseless and fugitive turtle and tortoise; among birds, 
the aggressive eagle and hawk, with the defenseless doves and sparrows; among 
mammals, the carnivora with the herbivora. 

Through all nature, then, the fitness by which the species survive is, in some 
cases, a power of offense associated with a character that includes courage, audacity, 
ferocity, and in others, the vast majority, a physical defenselessness associated with 
caution, timidity, constant watchfulness. ‘To the human consciousness, these diversi- 
ties have descended. There are men and women, not unfitly described as sharks, who 
are bent upon turning everything and everybody to advantage, who regard every 
neighbor as fair game. And there are others, who are mostly afraid, who suggest 
in their suspicion and anxiety the apparent state of mind of the coy and prudish cow. 

The qualities which man inherits, and by which he has survived do not rapidly 
atrophy and disappear. The cerebral structures which were evolved in primitive man, 
the vital structures, the structures necessary to protect and prolong life, are deeply 
organized in the seed of the human race, and are to all intents and purposes, ever- 
lasting. Some of them, including fear, are dwindling, but they dwindle very slowly. 

Yet fear, like other infirmities, has its uses both to the single life and to life in 
general. A special development of any sort begets a corresponding adaptation in all 
the world with which it comes into close contact. An improved sense of danger, an 
increased wariness, reacts at once upon the intelligence and skill to which it is 
opposed. ‘The more daring the “enterprising burglar” becomes, the more active and 
intelligent become the police; make new laws-—factory acts or joint-stock company 
acts—- and you promptly stimulate the sense of danger of manufacturers and company 
promoters, their skill in evading the law improves, and you must draw still closer the 
meshes of your legal net. 

But, generally speaking, the capacity for fear in the human mind is absurdly in 
excess of its utility. As men evolved past that stage when danger to life was con- 
stant, fear attached itself to ideas and sentiments; and then its mischievousness began, 
for there is no end to the possibilities of fear when linked to a vivid imagination. It 
is at that stage when life became comparatively safe that the by-products of fear 
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began, and many of them are very fantastic. As death became less likely, the fear of 
it did not rapidly dwindle, but only very slowly, and it is still dwindling only slowly. 
As soon as early man made himself safe, he set out to discover new things to be 
afraid of, new uses for the obsolete emotion. All people have perpetuated the prac- 
tice, and we today are still engaged in imagining and inventing things which will 
satisfy our appetite for suspicion and alarm.—Dr. GEORGE R. WILSsoN, A.B., in 
Monist, April, 1903. 


Marriage as an Economic Institution.— Roughly and honestly speaking, 
marriage is a matter of buying and selling. We have grown so squeamish and super- 
fine that we have come to think that marriage treated as a cominercial transaction 
ought to be ranked among the customs of savages. But if we will be honest with 
ourselves we shall see that these customs have a sound basis of principle which civi- 
lized men must appropriate and develop, rather than despise and neglect, if they 
would make marriage quite satisfactory as an economic institution. Marriage must 
come to be the result of conviction and of high purpose, rather than of necessity or 
social convention. Custom and instinct must not be our guides in this matter. We 
must be cultured enough to make the interests of civilization our interests, and then 
we shall cease to be animals, even though we lead an earthly life, and shall be 
capable of great ideals of civic virtue and national zeal without suppressing individu- 
ality. 
"The first large question that thrusts itself upon us when considering marriage as 
an economical! institution is: What does it imply as to the training of young women ? 
Perhaps it is not yet possible to decide whether very advanced intellectual training 
best fits a woman for home duties. If, however, our nation (England) as a whole 
were more intellectual, there is litthke doubt that those women who have gone 
through a college course would be considered worthy above others to become wives 
and bring up children, because a university education gives the mind breadth and 
repose, gives also public spirit, without which home life cannot make for progress. 
But leaving this ideal alone for the present, let us see how under existing conditions a 
practical improvement might be made in the education of women. A course of train- 
ing might be arranged to cover one or two or three years, according to the circum- 
stances of the student, one part of the time being given to housewifery and the rest to 
learning the theory and practice of education. Schools might be either state or pri- 
vate. Great difficulty would be found in getting sufficient elasticity in course and 
organization to provide for all classes of students from the richly dowered to the 
young woman with no appreciable means. The taxpayer, too, might reasonably 
object to paying the levy to support these less favorably endowed young women who 
were candidates for homemaking. Great though the difficulty might be, and though 
the time be far distant, the custom of the father’s giving a dowry of a sound training 
for marriage to every daughter who becomes engaged, and who is therefore destined 
to undertake the keeping of a home and the education of children, may become as 
universal and as binding in this country (England) as social opinion makes the giving 
of a pecuniary dowry in some other nations or the capturing of a bride by force in 
certain savage tribes. But the difficulties, moral, social, and intellectual, would 
not be insuperable, and even granting that they will be insuperable for many a 
long year, surely the ideal of attaching the highest responsibility to parenthood is 
great enough to warrant the crudest suggestions as to how that ideal is to be real- 
ized. 

The use of business language in treating of marriage jars on many people. But 
this is because of a false conception of love, the maker of homes. But we should lose 
none of the finer and higher qualities which are without money and without price if 
we treated love as a practical worker making use of earthly tools. We need not sup- 
pose that the plainer views of marriage would rob life of much of its poetry, or would 
bring down an institution which has been the center of romance throughout man’s 
history to the level of the commonplace work-a-day interests which are too familiar to 
call forth heroic energy or lofty enthusiasm. On the contrary, we should become 
much more poetical and imaginative, because healthy ideas on the subject would make 
it possible for men to comply with the conditions of spiritual birth and growth. Mar- 
riage is an all-important institution, because in it “the greatest thing in the world” 
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has its fullest and most characteristic expression. But love is spiritual, not sexual.—. 
M. E. ROBINSON, “ Marriage as an Economic Institution,” in /#ternational Journal 


of Ethics, January, 1903. ‘we 


Home Economics in Colleges and Universities.— The following statement 
was unanimously adopted as the sentiment of the Lake Placid Conference on Home 
Economics : 

“The Lake Placid Conference on Home Economics considers that the time has 
come when subjects related to the home and its interests should have larger recogni- 
tion in our colleges and universities, 

“Recognizing the fact that there is a strong and steadily increasing demand for 
knowledge of these subjects, believing that their educational possibilities are not infe- 
rior to those of other subjects now in the curriculum, and that instruction in these 
branches promotes in a high degree individual and social efficiency, we earnestly 
request that the heads of our higher institutions will consider the advisability of intro- 


ducing such work. 
“This may be done either by the establishment of new departments or by the 


extension of courses already offered. 

“History, sociology, and economics deal with fundamental problems of the family 
and the home. Biology, chemistry, and physics have important applications in the 
household. This has been already recognized to some extent by leading universities, 
and their curriculums include such courses as ‘the family,’ ‘the citizen or householder,’ 
‘the evolution of the house,’ ‘sanitary chemistry,’ ‘food and nutrition,’ ‘bacteriology,’ 
besides work in sanitation, physiology, and hygiene. 

“The members of this conference believe that an extension of such work where 
it is already established, and its introduction in other institutions, would contribute to 
the solution of some of the most important social problems of today.” 

Submitted by committee on Courses of Study in Colleges. 


Can Married Women Exercise the Local Franchise ?—In view of the dif- 
ference of opinion regarding this question, the government sent out circulars request- 
ing answers to the following questions: (1) Can married women, in accordance with 
the established law, under certain assumptions be regarded as having the right to 
exercise the local franchise? (2) Can the established legislation concerning the hus- 
band’s primacy be regarded as an insuperable obstacle to the enjoyment of the politi- 
cal franchise by married women? The outcome of the inquiry brought out two 
points: first, that the wife, in spite of the limitations put upon her by her position as 
wife, is still a responsible party; and, second, that the present mode of taxation, 
according to which husband and wife are taxed as a unit in the husband’s name, 
would seem to debar married women from the exercise of the franchise, which 
requires a property qualification. On the other hand, it has been suggested that 
nothing prevents a separate taxation of husband and wife upon the basis of a legal 
division of the property. On the question of the exercise of the political franchise, the 
laws of the land recognize only the male franchise. Inasmuch as women are thus 
excluded, no question about the possession of the franchise can arise. However, so 
far as primacy in the ability to assume responsibility is concerned, there is from our 

oint of view nothing to hinder her from exercising the political as well as the locai 
E. KALLENBERG, in Statsvetenskaplig Tidskrift, January, 1903. 
A. D.S. 
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The First Series consists of ten volumes representing the work of research of the several Departments 
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Vol.I. The Life and Repentaunce of Marie Mag- 
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MITCHELL. [In press.] 
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ular Account of Modern Methods of Astro- 
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Vol. XI. Studies in Logical Theory. Edited by 
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Russian Political Institutions 


By MAXIME HOVALEVSHY 
Formerly Professor of Public Law at the University of Moscow 


A sketch of Russian Political Institutions, past and present. The author's task has been to give a 
bird's-eye view of the internal development of Russia. 


Up to the present time the standard work on Russia for English-speaking peoples 
has been Mackenzie Wallace’s volume. The aim of Professor Kovalevsky’s book 
differs widely. Instead of aiming “to convey a general idea of the country and 
people” (as Wallace phrases his object), it is essentially expository— the history of 
an evolution. This history has never before been written in English. In the 
main the book is one for the student and the scholar, in a much more intimate 
sense than is, for instance, Professor Bryce’s American Commonwealth. But the 
sections dealing with the emancipation of the serfs, local self-government, and, 
especially, the universities and the press, will be found to contain matter not only 


not elsewhere accessible, but of universal interest. 
310 pp., royal Svo, cloth - : $7.50 net; postpaid, $1.60 


For sale by bookdealers and by the publishers 


The UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Teachers, Professors 
Busy Men 


All should have the only magazine that enables 


Correspondence 
Study == 


The University of Chicago 


Through the University Extension 


Offers instruction by correspondence in many Academy, 
College, Graduate, and Divinity departments, including 
instruction in 


PHILOSOPHY HISTORY 
SOC/OLCGY SEMITIC 
LANGUAGES CHURCH HISTORY 


BIBLICAL LITERATURE 

COMPARATIVE RELIGION, ETC. 
Degrees are not granted — work done wholly by corre- 
spondence, but credit will iven for courses when com- 
pleted by examination at the Universit , and thus the time 
of residence required for a degree may be shortened. 


Work may be commenced at any time 


Special circulars wil! be sent on application to 


THE CORRESPONDENCE-STUDY DEPARTMENT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO 


Special circulars explaining the work of the LECTURE- 
STUDY DEPARTMENT cf the University Extension will 
be sent on appl.cation. 


them to select in a few moments all articles, 
appearing in the periodicals and reviews, of 
importance to themselves. The only magazine 
that makes it possible to read all the things of 
interest without any loss of time. 


THE CUMULATIVE INDEX 
TO PERIODICALS 
Enables all readers to keep in touch with the 
latest developments of thought, in education, 
science, and the useful arts. 
Whether you read much or little you can 
read more intelligently aided by this publica- 


tion. It is concise, compact, and costs but little. 
Samples copies free. 


ADDRESS 
CUMULATIVE INDEX CO. 
PUBLISHERS 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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OF MANY A MAN'S SUCCESS HAS 
BEEN HIS FIRST PAYMENT ON AN 
ENDOWMENT POLICY. IN. 


IT MAY MARK THE COMMENCE- 1 
MENT OF YOUR GOOD FORTUNE” @ 
IF YOU TRY IT. : 


Write to da To $100 08 ee 
for Endowment Rates 

_at your our age - 
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Evritirate 


The Best | 
TONIC 


When you are all tired out, fecl weak, 
sleep does not rest and the digestion 


and appetite are poor, there is no rem- pence 
dy so effective as Horsford’s Acid AND FIND NOTHING INJURIOUS 
red OR OBJECTIONABLE IN ITS COMPO- 
Phosphate. It is a nerve food and SITION. 
a tonic that nourishes and strengthens Me 
the entire system. Insist on having 


Horsford’s FOR TWOSCORE VERS, YEARS anoTEN 


Genteel Americans have cared for 


Acid their teeth with no fear of Acid, — 
Phosphate Grit or other injurious substances  - 
BY THE USE OF 7 ie 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small ; eee 
bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents, ? a 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 4 


Dust, dirt, 


and germs 


are best 
removed 
from floors 


by first 


sweeping 
with a 
cloth-cov- 


ered broom 


moistened 


with water 


containing 


just a little 


Platt’s 
The Odorless Disinfectant. 
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To the 


Baltic 
Sea 


and the Principal 
Cities of 


Sweden 
Russia. 


These delightful and 
health-giving cruises, 
upon the palatial twin- 
screw steamships 
Prinzessin 
Victoria Luise ana 
Auguste Victoria 


are unsurpassed. 


Norway 


Denmark 


For dates of departure to and from New York b 
‘steamers, in connection with above cruises, see regular Transatlantic Sai ling List. Through rates quot 
: Special pamphlets, containing full descriptions of the above trips, will be sent upon application to the 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


35-37 Broadway, New York; Street, Chicago: 106 North Broadway, 


Philadelphia; 159 Randolph Street, 
Louis; 401 California Street, San Francisco; 116 Euclid Avenue, 


SUMMER 


BY THE HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE. 
ftotheLand of the . 


MIDNIGHT SUN 


NORWAY-NORTHCAPE-SPITZBERGEN 


the Hambuw 


-~American Line’s twin-screw ¢ 


First Cruise 


Duration 17 Days. 
Rates, $162.50 upward. 
To Norway and the North 
Cape, leaving Hamburg June 6, 
1903, cruising steamer PRIn- 
zessin Victoria Luise. 


Second Cruise 


DuRatTion 22 Days. 
Rates, $150.00 upward. 
To Norway, the North 
and leaving 
York June 18, 1903, by steamer 
AvuGuste Victoria, but cruise 
begins at Hamburg July 1st. 


Third Cruise 


Duration 16 Days, 
Rates, $162.50 upward, 
To Norway and the a 
Cape, leaving Hamburg 7 =. 
RIN- 


1903, cruising steamer 
icroria Luise. 


ZESSIN 


Fourth Cruise 


Duration 22 Days. 
Rates, $200.00 upward. 
To Norway. the North Cape, 
and Spitzbergen, by twin-screw 
cruising steamer Prinzessin Vic- 
Tor1a Luise leaving Hamburg 
July 28, 1903. 


Fifth Cruise 


Duration 23 Days. 
Rates, $200.00 upward. 
‘lo Norway, Sweden, Rus- 
sia, and Denmark, by the twin- 
screw cruising steamer INZESSIN 
Victoria Luise, leaving Ham- 
burg August 23, 1903. 
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delicious 


Discomfort and _ irritation 
are unknown to wearers of 
this underclothing. It is the 
greatest “dress reform" of 
the age. 


Booklet telling all about it, and samples 
of Linen-Mesh, mailed free, on request. 


The Deimel Linen Mesh Co. 


(Originators of Linen-Mesh) 


Dept. 0. 53— 491 Broadway, New York 


Saw Francisco, Car., . 411 Montgomery St. 
Wasuincton, D.C., . 1313 F. Street 
Brook yn, N. Y., ‘ 510 Fulton St, 
MonTREAL, CAN., 2202 St. Catherine St. 
Lonpvon, W. C., Enc., 83 Strand (Ceci! Hotel). 


"Rive ACOCKHORSE To Banpury Cross, 
0 SEE A FINE LADY UPON A WHITE HORSE, 


So SINGS THE FOND MOTHER IN NURSERY RHYME 
TOHER GLAD INFANT, THE WHILE KEEPING. TIME; 
AND SO CAN ALL MOTHERS WITH TUNEFUL REFRAIN 
DELIGHT IN THEIR INFANTS WHOSE HEALTH THEY MAINTAIN, 
THROUGH 


MRS. WINSLOWS SOOTHING SYRUP 
OVER FIFTY YEARS SOLD 


To MILLIONS OF MOTHERS IN THE NEW WORLD AND OLD) 


OCCUPANTS 200 YEARS OLD 
in a 300-Year-Old Building : « 


IF 


Sternengasse 9-11 in Koln. 


9-11 FUME 
COLOGNE, 
INSIST on 9-11 Cologne and TAKE NO OTHER. 
Import office, 1-8 Ann Street, New York. 
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HAT more exquisite enjoyment 
than the music you can produce 
from your own piano — you have 

an Angelus? Ever since 1897 this most 
remarkable instrument brought 
unbounded pleasure to thousands of 
persons to whom music in the home was 
a rarity. Now, with the aid of an 
Angelus, you can play on your own 
piano anything you like—the dear old 
songs, the popular music of the day, or 
the classical compositions. Any or all 
of these are within your scope, and you 
do not need to know one note of music 
from another, for the Angelus reads the 
notes and strikes the proper keys for you. 


ORCHESTRA 


Mand 


LYON & HEALY, ° Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
The World's Largest Music House, Selle **Zverything Keown in Masie."* 


PIAN Do You Want a 


Genuine Bargain 
We have of Upright Pianos returned from ren’ 


which must be disposed of at once. These pianos include 
Steinways, Knabes, Fischers, Sterlings and other well known 
makes. Many cannot be distinguished from new, yet all are 


offered at a great discount Uprights 
rights st $125, $135, and 
A magnificent in- 


fully equal to many ” pian 

monthly payments accepted. Freight is $5. we 
at once for complete list and full particulars. You can make @ 
great saving by securing us. Every piano war- 
ranted as represented. ik, free. Write today. 


LYON & HEALY 


38 Adame 8St., CHICAGO. 
World's largest music house ; sell “Everything known in Masi” 


L Rare Old Violins 


ne catalogue ree) containing “ fac- 61 
labels in colors and Biographies of saimtle 
noted makers. List and particulars of Solo 
instruments from $50 to $10,000. Monthly 
Payments may Doarranged, Violins sent on 
seven days examination. Formal Certificate 
of Genuineness with each ey: 


LYON & HEALY, * 


The expression devices are so very ingenious and com- 
plete that you can obtain effects equal to the best pianists 
—the delicate shading, the phrasing, the accenting of 
notes or chords, the sustaining or emphasizing of the theme 
or melody while subduing the accompaniment. The sweet- 
toned reeds in the style 66 are a most delightful feature, 
With these you can enhance to a marked degree the 
beauty of many compositions. 


We put the question straight to you — why 
don’t you buy an Angelus and make your piano 
worth something to you as a musical instru- 
ment? Price only $250.00. 


Our Hanpsome New Booxiet WILL BE 
Upon App.ication. 


Baltimore, Juelg & Co. 

Boston, C, C. Harvey & Co. 

Chicago, Geo. P. Bent. 

Cincinnati, The W. C. Woodmansee Piano Co. 
Cleveland, J. T, Wamelink & Sons’ Piano Co, 
Denver, Knight-Locke Piano Co. 

Gaiveston, Thomas Goggan & Bro 

Kansas City, Car! Hoftman Music Co. 

Los Angeles, The Bartlett Music Co, 
Minneapolis, Foster and Waldo. 

New Orleans, Junius Hart-Piano House, 

New York, a Wanamaker. 

Omaha, A. Hospe Company. 

Philadelphia, John Wanamaker. 

Pittsburg, S. Hamilton. 

St. Louis, The Estey Co. 

San Francisco, Sherman, Clay & Co. 
Washington, Juelg & Co. 

And other local agencies throughout the country. 
J. Marshall, Regent Regent St., 


the Wilcox & White Go. 


Main Offices ‘and Factory, MERIDEN, CONN., U. S. A. 


4 Trains a Day 


via ‘the 


Only 8 Hours 


from 


CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 


BY DAY, Parlor and Dining 
Cars. 

BY NIGHT, Palace Sleeping 
and Compartment Cars 


CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, FRANK J, REED, 
Gen, Pass. Agt. 


Trafic Manager, 
200 Custom House Place, CHICAGO, 
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Forty years ago the school-teacher had to get along 
as best he could with foreign-made pencils; now 
things are changed, and he has the privilege of using 


American 


Dixon’s 22" Pencils 


in all the schools under his charge. 

These pencils are not the result of an inspiration, 
but are the product of much care, thought, and 
study in order to provide just the right kind of a 
pencil for the many kinds of educational work. 

They are used in all the leading scientific and 
technical schools in the country, and are recom- 
mended by the drawing professors. They have 
strength and durability of lead, combined with 
absoiute smoothness and accuracy in grading. Send 
for illustrated color catalogue. It will help you. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


HE most artistic and durable color effects on shingles 
are produced with Shingletint, which is a scientific 
combination of linseed oil, coloring matter, creosote, 

and the necessary drying agents. 

Among the many shingle stains offered Shingletint is 
conspicuous not only for its superiority, but because it can 
be called for by its distinctive name, thus offering the con- 
sumer protection against inferior goods offered for the 
same purpose. 

When buying Shingle Stains it will be worth your while 
to ignore the “ just as good “ argument and insist upon 
Shingletint. 


STAINED WOODS AND DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE SENT FREE 
UPON REQUEST. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 


Varnish Manufacturers, 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
BOSTON BALTIMORE CINCINNATI SAN 
Factory and Main Office, DETROIT. 


“Of all inventions, 
the alphapet and 
the printing press 
alone excepted, 
those inventions 
which abridge 
distance have 
done most for the 
civilization of our 
species." — 

—MACAULEY 


PERFECTION IN TRANSPORTATION 
IS FURNISHED BY THE 
CHICAGO & ALTON RAILWAY 
The heaviest steel rails, laid on a roadbed 
of crushed rock, make its tracks the 
smoothest. Over this dustless highway are 


run the most palatial trains in the world 
—the acme of luxury and comfort. 


AMERICA’S MOST POPULAR RAILWAY—JUSTLY TERMED 
“THE ONLY WAY” 
BETWEEN 
Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City and Peoria. 
GEO. }. CHARLTON, Gen. Pas. Agt., Chicago, II. 


All over the civilized world 
THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


IS KNOWN AND WORN | 
Every Pair Warranted 


“SRE The Name is 
on every 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


\ Lies flat to the leg—never 
SS Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 
ALWAYS EASY 


Send GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
for Cotta, Boston, Mass., U. S.A. 
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This is where The NURSERY 
i. the Health Food a OF HEALTH 


THE NEW MAIN BUILDING OF THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 
Is 550 feet long, the rear extensions aggregate five hundred feet more. It is five and six stories high, fire-proof, made of brick, stone 
andiron. Thereis a sun parlor, and separate bathing buildings formen and women. It has facilities for treating one thousan 
patients—as many as could be treated in the old main building and hospital, which were destroyed by fire Feb. 18, 1902. 


THE MOST COMPLETE AND BEST EQUIPPED INSTITUTION OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium Food Idea|\|' ™ 
Is the Health Food Idea fo-day 


WE ARE THE ORIGINATORS 


Do not buy so-called health foods simply because they are made in Battle Creek. Remember, the 
genuine bear the name of the Battle Creek Sanitarium Food Co., or the Sanitas Nut Food Co., Ltd. 
If your grocer does not keep them, write to us. 

Why buy poor imitations when the real health foods cost no more? 


INVALIDS—Attention | Your Health pills by the 
DIETETIC DEPARTMENT. which contain ty A element necessary to man, woman or child. 
We announce the opening of a Special Correspondence De- Lead in foods as there i 
partment for the benefit of invalids, dyspeptics, and those suf- Twentieth Century Diet? 
fering from diabetes, rheumatism, and other maladies requiring You will like the new food, and your palate, your stomach and 
careful regulation of the diet. If you will fill out the coupon your pocket-book will be in sympathy with it, even if your mind 
below a blank will be sent you, which, after filling out, you will is prejudiced before having tried it. 
mail to us. This statement — — needs = given Free amen A Brochure— Free 
attention by a member of our Medical Consulting Staff. 
More than one hundred thousand former invalids will testify 
to benefits unforgot, a return to health, the natural result of and address plainly written. It will give you the whys and 
nature's remedy, pure food. wherefores of our en Food Idea, the result of thirty years’ 


Cut out Coupon and mail to us. No charge for advice. study of the food questions. Mail to-day. 
x, * CUT OUT COUPON, SIGN AND MAIL TO-DAY TO a. 
CREEK 
he. 
‘ 
Men, BATTLE CREEH, 
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Perfect Food means Perfect Health 


Perfect health means bright, sparkling eyes, a 
clear complexion, a sweet breath, sound white 
teeth, an active brain and a symmetrical body. 


is a perfect food because it is complete in itself 
for the perfect nourishment of the whole body. 
(Read nat statement again.) Shredded Whole 
Wheat Biscuit is made in the most 
hygienic Food Laboratory in the world. Fs. 
The wheat is thoroughly cooked, and 
spun out into porous shreds and is, therefore, 
naturally light and short without the useofyeast, | 
baking powders, fats or chemicals of any kind. 
It iscrisp and compels the teeth to 
erform their natural exercise. 
his means perfect digestion, 
perfect health and relief from 


constipation. | 

Sold by all Grocers. Send for ‘The 

Vital Question” (Cook Book illus- “~s ar 

trated in colors) FREE. Address 7 


THE NATURAL FOOD CO., 
NIAGARA FALLS. N.Y. 


OUTING SPOTS 


IN THE 


NORTHWEST 


There are many places in the country of the Northern Pacific, some inexpensive, others 
better and more expensive, where one can spend the summer days pleasantly and healthfully. 
Among these are Walker, in the Leech Lake country, and Detroit and Battle Lake in the Lake 
Park region in Minnesota; Eaton’s ranch, near Medora, N. D.; Hunter's Hot Springs in the 
Yellowstone valley, and Missoula and the Bitter-Root valley, in Montana; Lakes Pend d’Oreille 


and Cour d’Alene, Idaho; North Yakima in eastern Washington, and Green River Hot Springs 
in the Cascades; Tacoma, Seattle, Port Townsend, Port Angeles, and Victoria on Puget 
Sound, and many places along the Columbia river and on the Pacific Ocean from Portland as a 
center, 

Those east of the Mississippi who wish a decided change should go to the Rockies or the 
Puget Sound and Columbia river and seacoast country. We can only hint at these things here, 
but write us, giving particulars as near as you can, and we will try to give you the needed 
information to enable you to find what you want. And don’t forget that Yellowstone Park is 
the chief of all tourist shrines. 


Send to F. H. FOGARTY, General Agent, 208 Clark St., Chicago, or CHAS. S. PEE, General 
Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn., for ‘‘ WONDERLAND 1903.'’ You need it in your business. © 
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SUFFERERS FROM — 
OTHER 
STOMACH TROUBLES 


Can Find Quick Relief by Using 


an absolutely harmless germicide. 
It subdues the inflammation of the 
mucous membrane of the stomach, 
thus removing the cause of the disease, 
and effects a cure. 

For any stomach trouble it will do 

good and generally cure. 

Used and recommended by leading 
physicians. 


Sold by leading druggists. 


FREE I will send by mail on receipt of 
20c., to cover actual postage, a 
liberal sample, ‘that will prove the claims I 
make to your entire satisfaction. This prepara- 
tion cannot harm - = wh most cases gives 
wonderful results. 


59 W. Prince 8t., Mew York. 


.| Copy Your Letter While You Write 


BY USING THE 


CARBON LETTER TAB 


Letter Copying Made Cheaper, Cleaner, and More Convenicnt 


100 Letters and 100 Copies in Each Book. Bound in Board 
Covers with Carbon, Ready for Use 


Letter Size (8%x 11), Ruled or Plain’ - : $0.75 
Note Size (69%), Ruled or Plain’ - 40 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price 


S. D. CHILDS & CO. 
Manufacturing Stationers 


Send for our Catalogue of Office Supplies 140-142 MONROE ST., Chicago 


Mor 
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[A QUAKER CITYTANDMARK 


More than 150 {mith Premier$ Typewriters 
are used by the City @ Departments 
having Offices in Buildin 


WRITER 


Protects 
Against 
Temperature Changes. 


The Standard Sanitary 
Underwear for Men, Women 
and Children. 


ALL WEIGHTS FOR ALL WANTS 
Endorsed by Leading Physicians. 


Also various JAEGER Novelties and 
Specialties. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


OR. JAEGER W. CO.'S OWN STORES. 


NEW YORK : 306 Fifth Ave., 157 broadway. 
BROOKLYN: 504 Fulton Street. 
BOSTON : 230-232 Boyiston Street. 
PHILADELPHIA : 1510 Chestnut Street. 
CHICAGO: 82 State Street. 


AGENTS 1N ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


SE THIS Put an ordinary % 
D EV ic i collar button in 4 

the rear or center % 
IN YOUR button hole of the 4 


cuff, slide it into 


the front circular 
opening, — push 
it back to regu- % 
SLEEVE Cuft—an 4 
inch or two or 
simply a white edge can be shown, 
THE CUFF WILL STAY 
WHERE YOU PUT IT. 
You take your coat off and hang it up 
the Cuffs will require no attention until ° 
they need laundering One pair for every 4 
is you own and happiness will be yours for ° 


adime. Price 1octs. a pairor Socts. for 6 pairs, 
by mail, postpaid. Address, 7 
WOODMAN CO., Box 2872, Boston, Mass. . 


2.2. 


into your 


Cuffs 


with the 


EARL BUTTONER 


A practical device which saves time and temper. Used and 
endorsed by thousands, Nickel, 10 cents; Sterling Silver, 
50 cents. Sent on receipt of price. 

ALPHA MPG. CO., 151 Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


"Duplicator. 
| 
cad oll 


C. DAuS DUPLICATOR 


\ "TIP-TOP’? 


that Daus’“*Tip-Top” 


Duplicator is the best, 

simplest, and cheap 

est device for making 
100 copies from Pen-written and | 
50 copies from Typewritten original 
we are willing to send a complete ‘“‘Duplicator” without deposit 
on 10 days’ trial. 

No mechanism to get out of order, no washing, no press, no 
rinter’s ink. The product of 23 years’ experience in Duplicators, 
»rice for complete apparatvs, size No. 1, $7.50, subject to the trade 

discount of 33% per cent., or $5.00 net. 


Co., Daus Bldg., 111 John St., New York 


A 
THE Smith PREMIER | 
Put your | 
| | 4 


wile, 


Photographic 
Perfection||| 


is attained by making 
your negatives on 


the new Daylight 
Ansco: $ Loading Film 


and your prints on 


DauL RT 


the Paper that Prints Ii 
CyKo: at Night Broo BURGE 


ANSCO and CYKO have no peers 
in Keeping Quality & in Latitude 
of Exposure and Debelopment 


Ww" not use a clean Fountain 

Pen, one that will write and 

CYKO Manual and ANSCO Booklet sent on application write always, without skipping, 
Ohe blotting, or scratching? 


Anthony @ Scovill The above Fountain Pen is and 
Cc ° has been sold on its merits all over 


the world for sixteen years, and is 
122-124 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


Atlas Block, CHICAGO unconditionally guaranteed. 


The Hammond 


THE TYPEWRITER OF THE TWO HEMISPHERES 


The only polyglot using on the same machine, 
one hundred type shuttles, in twenty-six languages, in- 
stantly interchangeable. 


THE E A R L IE | 
HAMMOND. An indestructible machine. wit tas 
| generations and outlive ten type-bar machines. Writes 


DOES BETTER WORK | like print —prints like writing. 


THE NEWEST 
/MACHINE OF ANY | The best manifolder. The one machine 
‘OTHER MAKE}! producing perfect and alignment with uni- 
form impression. 


The Hammond 
Typewriter 
Company 
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“THE NAME IS EVERYTHING.” 


on a pen is an absolute 
guarantee of its excellence 


No, 322. An 
Pen. Fine 


Over 150] 
other styles 
every pur 
stationers 
Accept no 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John Street, N. ¥. 


substitute. 


The 
Light Touch 


tells that it is a 


Remington 


Remington Typewriter Company 
327 Broadway, New York 


SUN 


Typewriter No. 2 


Visible Writing 
Highest Speed 


Most Perfect Work of All 
The Only High Grade Writing Ma- 
chine Sold at a Reasonable Price 
A Revelation 


Price only $40.°¢ to introduce it 
INVESTIGATE 


Sun Typewriter Co. 
239 Broadway, New York 


SOME FACTS 
ABOUT 
TYPEWRITERS 


Great progress has been made in building typewriters 
in the last three years, greater advances than in all the 
time previous. Years of experience have shown what 
was valuable and desirable and what should be sacri- 
ficed. Some typewriters do good work and are dur- 
able, yet are hard to operate and are cumbersome; 
others are too complicated and easily get out of order, 
do not keep alignment, etc. 

Operators who have used 
THE FOX TYPEWRITER 
are unanimous in agreeing 
that it combines more desir- 
able features than any writing 
machine yet produced. It is 
a basket type machine, with 
ball bearing carriage, two oz. 
key tension, half-inch key dip, 
aluminum finger levers with 
individual tension, adjustable type-bars — insuring per- 
fect alignment, even after years of service, line lock, 
automatic line spacer, and automatic ribbon movement, 
combining the features that give durability with the 
lightest touch, easiest action, and most simple con- 
struction. 

Our 1903 catalogue tells all about it, and will be sent 
for the asking. ur free trial plan enables anyone, 
anywhere, to try ‘“‘ THE FOX” for ten days. 

Write us today about it. 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO., Ltd., 


560-570 Front Street GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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The Summer Quarter 
of The Ciniversity of Chicago 


Affords special opportunity for 
study in all Schools and Colleges 


THE FIRST TERM, JUNE I7TH TO JULY 24TH 
THE SECOND TERM, JULY 25TH TO SEPTEMBER 3D 


Instruction will be given in 1903 tm 


The Colleges of Arts, of Literature, of Science, of 
Commerce and Administration 


The Graduate School of Arts and Literature 
The Ogden Graduate School of Science 
The Law School 
The School of Medicine 
The Divinity School 
The School of Education 


A circular of information will be sent on application to 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The 


(Between C Wyn and Milwaukee on 
C. & N. W. Ry.) 
KENOSHA, WISCONSIN. 


A Health-Resort; A Rest-Gure 


of the highest grade, conducted upon a most lib- 
eral scale, and affording every facility for the 
successful treatment of chronic diseases. Beau- 
tiful grounds (100 acres) with half mile Lake 
Michigan frontage. Cool summers; no malaria. 


For illustrated prospectus address 


N. A. PENNOYER, M.D., Mgr. 


Chicago Office, 70 State St. 
Dr. Pennoyer’s hours 2 to 4 Tuesdays. 
TELEPHONE CenTRaL’ 500 


The “A-A’” Line 


Stands for Fountain- 
Pen Comfort and 
up-to-dateness 


Pah BOUT as sensible 
cai merely to pray that 
WEG Mt. Pelee instantly 
subside as to hope to avoid 
ink-stained fingers if in writ- 
ing with or in opening your 
Fountain Pen the hand comes 
in contact with the ink joint, 
as happens in the “has been”’ 
pens. 

A. A. Waterman & Co. 
(note the initials) make the 
Middle-Joint ‘‘Modern,” and 
guarantee it unconditionally. 


A. A.WATERMAN & CO. 


Dept. G, 22 Thames St. NEW YORK 


Compartment Sleepers 
Standard Open Sleepers 
Palace Parlor Cars 
Table d’hote Diners 
Luxurious Day Coaches 


Are some of the many features 
of a trip over the 


BIG FOUR ROUTE 


CHICAGO 
INDIANAPOLIS 
CINCINNATI 
LOUISVILLE 
AND SOUTH 


Ask for Tickets via the “ Big Four.” 


J. C. TUCKER, G.N. A., 


238 Clark St., Chicago. 


Established 1857 Incorporated 1889 
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The Joy & of Living 


Is known only to those who hve ABUNDANT HEALTH. Thereisa simple 
and pleasant way of gaining and maintaining health. 


is an agreeable tonic, whether taken at meals or with a cracker between meals, 
and its constructive powers are very great — it invigorates and recuperates, and 
without subsequent depression. There are thousands who take a glass of 
“Best” Tonic every night before retiring and thereby insure calm, refreshing 


sleep. Sold and recommended by leading druggists. 
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Bausch Lenses and Shutters 


a 


NOTICE! The amount of this check will be placed at the disposal of 

competent judges to be awarded for the best photographs made with 

Bausch * Lomb Lenses and Shutters submitted for judgment on oF 

before January 1, 1903. Classes for all kinds of work and for Kodak, ROCHESTER, N.Y: 
Premo, Poco and ofher hand cameras with B. & L. Lenses being provided. Who will send full information on request. 


Route 


Smoking Cars 


UR 8 i il- 

E have them on all of our fast trains Si gable ating om: 
é Chicago, Peoria and 

out of Chicago. Buffet, writing desk, St. Louis to all the important 


card tables, easy chairs, all the periodicals, a 


thi to make one comfortable sinmearouis 
everything ‘ 
KANSAS CITY 
DENVER 


We publish two books, ‘‘Colorado” and “California.” 
72 pages. Informative, beautifully illustrated, and © the c 
with good maps. They are really works of art. Price = oa » kindly let me send you 
; ts each in postage. Send for : me tables and other informa- 

to-day while you tion about our train service. 


think of it. ne P. S. Eustis, 
ae Pass. Traf. Mgr., C. B. & Q. R. R. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THROUGHOUT THE LAND 


should ring the ‘‘All’s Well’’ in every household where 
this wonderful cleanser and disinfectant—Lifebuoy Soap 
—is used. What electricity is to gas, Lifebuoy Soap 
is to soaps. Lifebuoy is more than soap, yet costs no 
more—but does more. Destroys dirt and disease germs. 


An atmosphere of health prevails wherever Lifebuoy Soap is used. Used the 
same as ordinary soap and costs no more. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
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“Talking Pcints.” 


Ht is Offered to the Public upon its Record of Results 


Accomplished; ~ Nothing’save aa Actual Test can be 
More Satisfactory to the Patient than the Testimony 
of Eminent Medical. Men who haye Repeatedly 


Tested its Merits in Bright's Disease, Albuminuria 


Renal Calculi; Gout, Rheamatism, and all Usic 


Presitiént Board of 


York City; Examining Physician Corpora- 


Hon Couticil; New York City, eles says; have 
with great benefit in Bright's Disease.”= 


Or. Witliam H. Drummond, Professir of Medical Bishop's 


Menirrc!, the Acute and Chronic. Nephritis (Bright's 
 Disease_of the Kidneys) of Gouty atid Rheumatic Origin as well as in the gtaver. 
Albuminuria of Pregnancy, I have found BUFFALO WATER to act 


tant gaality.” 


_ Grisweotd Comstock, A. M. Mi, 0f St: Me., bays: Have: 


ribed in. Gouty and Rheutmatic conditions 


prese 
Renal Calcul, accompanied. with. Renal Colic, and always with the most 


Ee, eatisfactoty results. In Renal — where there is an excess of Uric Acid, it is 


especially. eficacious.”’ 


says; have preseribed WATER in sfiec:ions 


and_in ireithtie conditions 67 the Bladder and: Urethra. ‘The reaults satisfy me 
its extraordinary Value it latgeclaas of tases useally miozt dificult to 


_ imputation, mailed to auy address. one 


“PROPRIETOR BUFFALO VIRGINIA. 
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THE WEBER TONE 
iS THE IDEAL 
“PIANO TONE 


WEBER PIANO COMPANY. 
108 Fitth Ave., New York. 
266 Wabash Aven Chicago. 


PIANOS 


& GONE PANO Beyteten Bester, 


CHOICE RECIPES, 80 PAGES, SENT FREE 
DORCHESTER. BASE) | 
viene, We take old netrumeots la ce 


